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The following pages are designed to bring into notice 
a scheme for providing rational entertainment for the 
people, during their seasons of festive enjoyment. It 
has no pretension to originality, save in having been 
brought to bear, with great success, upon a rural 
population. Who can doubt that the rustic mind owes 
its present Boeotian condition in a great measure to the 
want of those intellectual stimulants with which our 
towns are comparatively well supplied ; and that the 
absence of resources, and of external objects of in- 
terest, almost forces the day-labourer to fall back upon 
those sensual pleasures which are his only known 
relief from toil ? At a season of such general and 
often prolonged rejoicing, as Christmas and the New- 
year bring with them, the debasing scenes to which I 
allude are painfully familiar to all village neighbour- 
hoods. It is from such scenes, at such seasons, that 
an exhibition like " The Village Museum '* furnishes 
an escape, of which the people will most gladly avail 
themselves. 

The scheme may be made not only self-supporting, 
but, as in the case described, auxiliary to any funds for 
education, etc., in the neighbourhood. Of course a 
considerable amount of local energy and skill are 
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required to carry such an undertaking to a successful 
issue ; and the scale on which it is attempted must 
vary according to the resources of the neighbourhood. 
But the Author }s willing .to believe, that there are 
few neighbourhoods so barren in resources, or so 
destitute of men of energy and benevolence, that such 
an undertaking can anywhere be deemed imprac- 
ticable. 

In conclusion, the Author has only to add, that he 
is ready to assist with information or advice, any peiv 
son willing to make the experiment amongst his own 
people. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

What is a Museum? — ^Preparations — A Bill of Fare— The price of a 
Pot of Beer. 

Johnny, Oh, uncle 1 uncle ! I'm so glad you've come to 
spend your Christmas with us, for we're going to have 

such a treat at Gr . We're going to see such things 

next week ; and you've been all over the world, and I dare 
say wiU be able to explain and tell us about them. 

Uncle William, Whafs up now, Johnny P what*a up ? 

You're always having somethmg new at G . What is 

it this Christmas ? 

Johnny, It's a Museum. 

Uncle. A what ? 

Johnny. A Museum. 

Uncle. What's that P 

Johnny. I'm sure I don't know; only the gentlemen 
have been meeting day after day at our school, and look- 
ing so wise, and talking, and laughing, and disputing, and 
measuring, and writing, and reading letters, and send- 
ing here and there and everywhere. Jack Plane has 
carried up wood enough to build a house ; and Thomas 
Casement has taken as much glass into the school as if he 
had got to glaze a palace ; and Tim Anvil has carried up 
all the iron bars in his shop ; and yards upon yards of 
brown and blue calico are gone up ; and now they have 
been for two days receiving heaps of boxes, and baskets, 
and packages of all sorts. And the other day I saw two 
great monkeys and a bear carried in on boards. 

Uncle, Oh, then, I suppose the gentlemen have been 
collecting curiosities. And the planks and bars were to 
hang shelves, and the glass to cover over the valuable 

B 
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tHngs. That's -what a Museum means. But I never 
thouglit to see one in G . 

Johnny, Well then, uncle, vou are in luck ! And you 
must go with us, and tell us all about the things that we 
see there. 

TJncle. Well, but are you sure that you little people 
will get a sight of these curious things P 

Johnny, Oh, yes ; here's a bill ; you see all the school- 
children are to go in every morning for three hours, 
at one penny a head. Master said that so many children 
had got eyes at the ends of their fingers, that the gentle- 
men were afraid of our going in witn the grown people. 
I don't know what he meant ; but I know it will be much 
jollier for us to go in all together, and not to be crowded 
up with grown people so that we can't see anything. 

Uncle, Let me see the bill. (Eeads.) Oh, then the 
great people, I suppose, will go in the afternoon at one 
shilling a head, and the poor people in the evening for 
threepence. Well, that's capital ; for the evening is just 
the time that will suit them, when they have done work ; 
and threepence is exactly the price of a pot of beer. So 
they've nothing to do but just stop a pot of beer (of which 
there are too many drunk at Christmas time), and go and 
spend the threepence at the Museum. Well, it's a good 
tnought ; and I shall certainly make one, and then we 
shall be able to talk about what we have seen. Only you 
remember what you see, and come and ask me about it. 

Johnny. That's a good uncle. I knew you'd be just 
the man for us. But 1 tlunk if you knew how we should 
bother you with questions, you'd never have come near us 
this Christmas. 



CHAPTEE n. 

A First Visit— Sundries— The School Printing Press— Stuffed Birds 
— Feathers versus Song — The Shark — ^A Frog's Foot— The Mi- 
croscope — Infusoria — " All thy works praise Thee, O Grod." 

Uncle, Well, Johnny, you've had your first visit to 
the Museum, and I've had mine. 1 hope you kept 
your eyes as wide open as I did. You heard tlie gentfe- 
men explaining the things, didn't you ? 
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Johnny. Yes, I heard some of it. But my eyes 
were so full, and then I could not always be near them to 
hear or see. And one was pulling one way, and another 
another way, saying, " look nere and "look there," that 
for some time I was quite 'mazed. And there are many 
things I want you to tell me now we're quiet at home. 

Uncle, Come, then, let's hear. What did you see P 

Johnny, Oh, I saw lots of stuflfed birds, and the printing 
press at wodc, and such beautiful |>ictures, andaham>enny 
rolled out six feet long and as thm as paper, and lovely 
china, and monkeys, and maps, and coxmterpanes of patch- 
work hanging from the ceiling, and boats, and guns, and 
muskets, and a swordfish, and all sorts of funny things to 
look through, some with two eyes and some with one, and a 
frog's foot all running, and Queen Elizabeth's bonnet, 
and some pots two thousand years old, and such a beautifril 
image of Miss Nightingale helping a poor lame soldier, 
and — and — 

TJncle, Dear Johnny, take a little breath; we shall 
never get on at this rate. You seem to have got a pretty 
jumble in your head. We'd better take the things one by 
one. What pleased you most P 

Johnny. Tm sure I don't know. A hundred things. 
The monkeys, I think. No, the bit of a ship's bottom 
with a swordfish's snout run through it twice. No, I 
think the printing press at work. But I can't say what 
was best, it was all so grand. 

TJncle. Suppose, then, I choose for you. Let us begin 
with the printing press. 

Johnny: Oh, I know all about that, only I never saw it 
before. But you know, uncle, the boys go up every day 
(two or three of the good ones I mean) to work the press. 
And they print all the notices for meetings, and everything 
in the neighbourhood, and they get so much for print- 
ing a hund&ed lines. And besides that, do you know, I 
thmk it makes them sharper than the other boys, and 
they are the best spellers we have. I believe they are 
now jrrinting a book of sermons ; and they've learnt to 
print in all sorts of colours, red, blue, green, and black, all 
m one piece. I never knew, till I saw it at work in the 
Museum, how this could be. 

Unfile. How is it P 
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Johnny, They print first in black all that is to be 
black ; and then they take out those letters from the press 
and put in some more, with other coloured ink, and print 
that ; and then another set, and so on till it is finished. 
They tell me it's very difficult, because they must get t^e 
paper to come down so exactly in the right place. VVTieii 
they tried at first they smudged a great many sheets ; 
red upon black, and then blue on the top of all. Bat 
they have got quite clever at it now ; and 1 think there is 
nothing the boys wont be able to print, in time. 

Uncle, Is it all the boys' workP 

Johnny, Oh, yes, they do it all now ; but our clergy- 
man is often by and shows them how, and makes them 
take care. 

Uncle. Why did they put the printing press up in tlie 
Museum? 

Johnny, They thought the people would like to see 
how it was all done. Ajid then they printed off* a poem 
which our dear old clergyman had written, just to keep in 
mind this wonderful Museum. 

Uncle, I thought that was it ; and downright pleased 
the people seemed to be to watch it. But now about the 
stuffed birds. 

Johnny, Oh, I had not time to look much at them ; I 
saw some were very gay and beautiful, and others were 
very grand and fierce-looking. And then there were some 
of our old home pets there — ^robins, and thrushes, and 
nightingales ; but they looked very stupid little things by 
the side of the others. 

Uncle. Aye, so they are to look at. But if you had 
ever been in those countries from which the gay, bright- 
coloured birds come, as I have, and seen them fly about 
glancing in the sun, and uttering nothing but croaks 
and screams, and all sorts of stupid noises, you'd have 
sighed (as I have often done) for the sweet chirrup of our 
plain little songsters in England. You see, my boy, the 
good God does not give all his gifts to all his creatures. 
To some He gives a beautiful dress, and to others a charm- 
ing voice ; and so one makes the eye happy, and the 
other makes the heart glad. So it is with boys and girls 
too, some can sing and some can sew; some can make 
their companions happy with their cheerful spirits, 'and 
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otherfl make them sober witk their quiet, thoughtful ways. 
And by all this we enjoy life the more ; for, if we were 
always singing and laughmg, we should soon get tired and 
sad, and ifwe were always thoughtful and silent we should . 
soon become iU-tempered and selfish. 

Johnny, Oh, but I forgot to tell you about the stuffed 
pike that weighed thirty-seven pounds, and was caught in 
the pond that we often walk past in going to the mill. 
Such a monster ! And the stuJQTed shark, with its teeth 
like needles. It must have been a very young one, though, 
for I have heard that they bite off people's legs when they 
catch them swimming, and I am sure this one couldn't. 
But I never understood, tiU I saw it, what I have often 
heard about the shark's mouth being put on so low, that 
he is obliged to turn over on his back to seize his 
prey, and then, while he is turning up his white belly, 
the fish, or the man that he is going to eat, can often see 
him, and swim away before he has had time to seize 
them. 

Uncle. I'm glad you observed that, Johnny. For I 
am sure that was just the sort of thing you were intended 
to make note of, and to see how many ways God has pro- 
vided for taking care of the lives and comforts of his 
creatures. Did you see written up, in large letters, " All 
thy works praise Thee, O God." 

Johnny, Yes, uncle, and I thought it meant that the 
birds with their beautiful feathers, and sweet singing 
voices, all seem to say, ** God has been good and kind in 
making us happy and beautiful." 

Uncle. No doubt, no doubt it is so ; and you might 
say, that all that was shown there was in some way the 
work of Grod. For who taught the painter how to lay on 
beautiful colours so as to please the eye ; or the clever 
men to invent printing-presses, to carry knowledge into 
every cottage in the country ; and steam-engines to take 
us quickly from place to place, to grind our com, and spin 
our cotton, and weave our clothes ? Who taught man all 
this wisdom, and showed him how to make things not only 
useful to meet his wants, but also beautiful, to make hin^ 

tohv^y. It was God, uncle. 

Uncie, Yes, Johnny ; and we should be much happier 
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if we learned to look upon all these things as the work of 
God*s kind hand providing for his people. 

Johnny. Now, I want you to tell me about the micro- 
scopes. There were a great many there. Some had been 
lent by one of the great microscope-makers in London, for 
the sake of encouraging our Museum,* and a kind gentle- 
man showed them ; but there was such a crowd, that I 
couldn't hear half what he said ; and I could only just get 
such a peep into each, as made me long to look again and 
again. There was one thing which they said was a frog's 
foot ; and true enough it was, for there was the frog in a 
bag, and his poor leg stuck out and tied with strings, and 
you looked through at it, and saw like little red rivers and 
fishes in them. What was it P It ran so fast, you could 
hardly see the fishes. 

Uncle, It was a frog's foot, Johnny, and nothing 
else; and what you saw was the blood running in its 
veins. Very small the veins were in the thin web between 
its toes. You could not see them with your eyes ; but 
when the glasses made them look large, and the fight was 
shone through them, then you could see them like little 
rivers. You know that the blood runs all through the 
body, from the heart, which keeps on always pumping it 
out, right away to the end of the toes, and the fingers, and 
even to the ends of the hairs in your head. If the blood 
ever stopped running into any part, it would soon die and 
wither up. What you took for little fishes, was the food 
going to all the diflferent parts of the frog's body to make 
it grow. This is one of the most wonderful of all God's 
works. It is the way in which all the different parts of 
the body are made to grow, and to keep alive. When the 
food goes into the stomach it is melted, or digested, as it 
is called, and passes into the blood, and then is carried by 
the blood to all parts of the body, so that all parts grow 
alike. If the food was not carried to every part, some of 
the body would grow and some would not. If it remained 
in the stomach, the stomach would grow very large, and 
the feet and hands and legs and arms would all remain just 
the same size, or get smafler. What an object you would 

* Messrs, Smith & Beck, to whom every acknowledgment ig due 
for their liberality. 
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be, JolumT, if yoa had a stomach as big as a man's, and 
asms and legs bke a baby ! But now the blood is God's 
messenger to carry food to aU the members. 

Joknttp. But whj can't we see it in oar own hands 
and feet, as well as m a frog's foot P 

Uncle, Only because no part of onr body is thin 
enough to see the light through, as we can through the 
web of a frog's foot. There are other things whiwi will 
show it : some fishes, with their fins, which are very thin ; 
and e^gs, which have been nearly hatched. You can see 
the blood and the globules, as they are called, flowing 
through the white of the eggy if the shell is broken, and so 
examined. And the same thing js to be seen in some 
plants, with very thin leaves, especiallv water-plants. Do 
you know what the blood of pkmts is r 
JohwMj, The sap, isn't it r 

Uncle. Yes ; and the sap carries the food of the plant 
up from the ground through all its little veinfe, just as the 
blood does in animals. I could tell you some more curious 
things about the use of the blood, which the microscope 
shows you. But you would hardly tmderstand them yet. 
Did you see anything else in the microscope P 

Johnny, Yes ; I saw some of the children looking at 
a glass, which seemed to have nothing on it but a little 
dust ; and others lookingat one which had nothing at all 
on it, that I could see. But when I looked through I saw 
sheUs and animals : such funny little things, some round 
like wheels with spokes ; and some full of holes, like a 
honey-comb; and some winding about like snaU-shells, 
and with numbers of little marks upon them, which seemed 
like ornaments ; but I did not know what it all meant. 

Uncle, I think what you saw must have been little ani- 
mals ; though some people doubt whether some of them are 
animals or vegetables. They are called infusoria, and they 
are found in all sorts of places — ^in stagnant water and in 
mud, in stems of water-plants, in sea-weed and in sponge, 
and in guano. Perhaps you do not know that a great 
many of the stones which we see are full of these little 
infusoria. Of course they are not alive now, but they 
were once. The chalk is full of them, and even the hard 
flint has many in it. They are what are called fossils — 
turned to stone as you may say, and squeezed up together 
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verj dose, so as to make solid, hard rocks. This is tbe 
way that God has made many of the Btones with which we 
build houses, and make lime. It is very difficult to under* 
stand how these stones can ever have been little animaZs, 
there are so many of them, millions in a little bit of stone 
that you could hold in your hand. Even wise grown-up 
people cannot xmderstand it, though they see it. But one 
thing they can understand, and even a little boy like y^oo 
can understand it too, and that is how great and astoniB]i« 
in^ is the power of God and his goodness, in making little 
anmials, which you cannot see with your eyes, so perfect 
and so adorned with pretty marks, that when you loot at 
them with the microscope, you see they are just as beau- 
tiful as the large shells which so delight our eyes to look 
upon. Even me smallest, invisible things, all bear their 
witness to the goodness and the glory of God. I dare say 
you saw some of these little things alive, or something like 
them. 

Johnny. Yes ; I saw some of the mud taken from the 
town-pond full of them ; some in shells, moving very 
slowly ; and some like little specks of jelly, rolling over 
and over, or paddling themselves along with tiny feet: 
and I thought they had got mouths and feelers, and they 
seemed to go up to one another and talk and feel one 
another, and then they trotted oflf or rolled off to seek 
their food, or to play games amongst the little weeds. AH 
seemed happy and busy, and I could not help thinking 
again of the text as I looked at them, ** All thy works 
praise Thee, O God!" 

Uncle, I m glad you thought of that : and now, my 
boy, you'd better be off to bed. To-morrow I shall go 
again, and bring you home some more stories. 

Johnny, O do, uncle ! And we've got to go two more 
mornings : I'm sure I shall keep my eyes open, and find 
plenty to ask you about. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Antiquities — Black Letter — Herculaneum and Pompeii — What is a 
Barbarian? — Works of Art — Carving — Practise Ingenuity — " In 
all Labour there is Profit" — Charon's Boat — Ancient Funeral 
Rites— Hieroglyphics — Egj'ptian Calendar — Benvenuto Cellini 
— Miss Nightingale — Indian Gods — Carring by Machinery— Law 
of Patents, 

Uncle, How have you got on to-day, my boy P 
Johnny, Oh, much better, uncle ! I've learnt how to 
manage now. Where I saw a crowd to-day I didn't go, 
but just went and looked at something else till that place 
was clear, and then I and two or three other boys went to 
see what it was. Yery often we could make it out with- 
out being told, for there was some writing on many of the 
things telling all about them. There was a book that was 
printed four hundred years ago, odIv forty years after 
printing was invented, and as beautifully printed as our 
new church Bible. But it was all in very black letters, 
and very odd-shaped ones too. 

Uncle. I saw it too. That printing is called Black- 
letter printing. It is the way that all the oldest books were 
printed. The letters are German letters, and not near so 
clear and simple as those in which we print now, which 
are called Koman letters. 

Johnny. Isn't Rome in Italy, uncle P 
Uncle. Yes, Johnny ; but why do you ask P 
Johnny. Because there were a great many very old 
things up in that comer that came from Italy. There was 
a great stone basin, with a head in the middle of it, and 
carved all round beautifully, wliich was two thousand years 
old, and had been buried in a town that was covered up by 
a stream of fire from a burning mountain in Italy, all that 
time ago, and it is as perfect as if it had been made only 
yesterday. There was a green cup made of brass or cop» 
per, witn two handles, and beautiful men and women 
carved upon it, which came from the same place, and had 
been buried at the same time, so it was quite as old and 
quite as perfect as the stone one. I cannot think how they 
could carve and work in stone and brass so long ago. I 
thought they had been savages in those days. 
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Uncle, Oh, you are quite mistaken if you tlimk the 
Komans were savages in that sense of the word. Savages 
they were in cruelty to their prisoners and to the Chris- 
tians. They used to sit in their great theatres and see 
men kill one another with swords, and make wild beasts 
devour criminals and Christians, just for sport. This was 
because they had a wicked, false religion ; but this bad 
religion did not prevent their being very clever workmen ; 
no, it made them all the more so ; for one and another 
used to try who could make the most beautiful images of 
their gods, and so they got to carve as well as any people 
ever £d, except the Greeks, who lived before them. They 
had got iron, and they could harden it, so as to cut stone 
with it or wood, and even to engrave on brass and copper ; 
and then they had fire to melt the copper, and sana and 
clay to make moulds with ; and we know they were a very 
ingenious people, who could easily learn to imitate the 
shapes of men and beasts, so there was nothing to prevent 
them from practising till they became very clever carvers 
and workers in met^s. 

Johnny, Do you think I could ever become a carver, 
uncle P 

Uncle. Very likely you might ! You could try, 
at all events. Get a piece of soft wood, and take your 
knife and try to cut out an image of something — a boat, or 
a bird, or a face, or anything mat came into your mind. 
You would soon find yourself improve by practice, and you 
might become a good carver in time. 

Johnny/. But would it do me any good? 

Uncle. Oh, yes ! no doubt it would. It would give you 
something to do in the long winter evenings ; and if you 
got clever at it jrou might make little things to sell, and 
put the money in the savings* bank. There are many 
gentlemen and ladies who would buy them, if it was only 
to encourage a little boy in trying to spend his time well, 
and do ingenious things. There was some wonderful work 
in the Museum, done by a man who was once a little boy 
like you, and very ingenious. Did you see those balls cut 
out in ivory and wood, and one with a long chain to it, all 
cut out of one piece P 

Johnny/. Yes, I saw them I but I could not get at them 
to see what they were, for they were hung up out of reach. 
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Uncle, Yery hicky you cotild not, for they would easfly 
break. There was one that had fourteen balls inside of it, 
one inside the other, till you came to one quite in the 
middle, not bigger than a marble. 

Johnny. I can't think how he could make them. 

Uncle. No, nor I, Johnny. 

Johnny, But what was the use of them P 

Uncle. I suppose they were no particular use in them- 
selves ; but I have no doubt the young man who made 
tliem employed many hours which he might otherwise have 
wasted, as many men do, in playing cards, or smoking, or 
even drinking in the public-house. Instead of makinff his 
liead stupid and his hands shakey, he was always making 
himself more and more clever in the use of his tools : and 
then, if he could make these things, he could make many 
other things which would be very useful. Didn't you see 
the steam-engines which he had made, with all their little 
wheels, and bars, and screws, and pumps, as perfect as if 
they had been real large ones. A man who could make 
such things for his amusement in his leisure hours would 
spend his working time very diligently and cleverly, I am 
sure. These are the sort of men who invent tlungs to 
make machines more simple, and hard work more easy ; 
for all the time that their hands are working at such 
ingenious things their heads may be planning useful 
things. 

Johnny. I heard a gentleman say these baUs had never 
been made in England before, but only in China. 

Uncle. I believe nobody in England ever did make so 
many inside one another before. 

Johnny. Well, I'm glad that the English are as clever 
as the Chmese. What was that beautiful bunch of birds 
made of that looked just as if they were real, and all hung 
up by their legs quite natural P 

Uncle. That was made of lime-wood, which is a very 
good kind of wood for beginners to carve, for it is very 
soft, and does not split much. But nothing looks so well 
as oak when it is carved. I suppose that is because we 
know how hard it is, and what strength and skill it takes 
to carve it. Things which take a great deal of trouble to 
do generally look the best when they are done. 

Johnny. Oh, then, that's the meaning of that writing 
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wHich the ladies bad made in holly leaves and hung up, 
" In all labour there is profit." 

Uncle. To be sure it was, my boy. And if you re- 
member that through life, you will have learned something 
by going to the Museum. 

Johnny, There were a good many funny things that the 
Chinese had carved — some out of roots of trees. There 
was a boat with men rowing in it, and quite a bower of 
leaves covering it over ; and some little figures which they 
said were the souls of dead men being rowed over the river. 
I could not understand what it meant, but I thought, per* 
haps, you would tell me. 

Uncle, I can't tell you much about it ; only I suppose 
the Chinese think that death is like a river, which you have 
to cross to get into the other world. Perhaps they m^ 
have heard something of this kind out of the Bible. Is 
there any river there mentioned which is said to be like 
death? 

Jolinny, Oh, yes ; the river Jordan. I remember master 
explaining to us that the wilderness was the world, and 
Canaan was heaven, and the Israelites passing over Jordan 
were like good people dying and going out of this world 
into heaven. And he said that death is like a river because 
people are afraid of it, just as you would be afraid of walk- 
mg across a river. Then he read to us out of the " Pil- 
grim's Progress " about Christian's going through the river 
and being held up by Christ, with his head just above 
water. 

Uncle, Yes, and I dare say the Chinese have the same 
sort of notion, just as the Greeks and Romans used to 
have, only they made a very stupid and superstitious use 
of this thought. They used to put a bit of money into the 
grave with their friends to pay the ferryman for taking 
them over. This reminds me of that curious old broken 
jar which stood in the comer and was half full of bones. 

Johnny, Oh, yes ! the one that was dug up in a So- 
man grave on Tilburton Hill. 

Uncle, That's what I mean. The Eomans used to 
bum the bodies of their friends, and scrape up the ashes 
and bits of bone, and put them into a vessel, or urn as 
they called it, and heap a mound of earth over it. That 
was their way of burying. 
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Johnny, There was a very curious old bit of canred 
stone, very black and shabby, which they told us was 
one of the most valuable things there. I am sure I would 
not have given a halfpenny for it. I could not see any- 
thing in it at all. 

TJiMile, Very likely not, but then you see you can't 
read hieroglypnics. 

Johnny, Can't read what ? 

Un^le, Hieroglyphics. That's the way the Ancient 
Egyptians used to write. Instead of writing " a bird," 
or " a man," they used to draw a picture of a bird or a 
man. And if they wanted to write "strength," they 
used to draw a strong looking man, and all in tl^at way. 
That black piece of stone was two thousand years old and 
more. It was a bit of an E^jyptian calendar, and what 
made it so valuable was, that it was carved in the reign of 
a king who only reigned in Egypt about two years, so that 
he left behind him very few works which had been done 
in his time. You know, Johnny, that if a thing is of any 
value at all, it is of the more value if it is the only thing 
of the kind, or if there are very few like it. People like 
to say, " I have got the only one there is," or ** ver3rfew 
people have got anything like this," and so they will give a 
great price for anything which is very rare, although it 
may not be very beautiful. 

Johnny, Well, it seems to me, that's very selfish. 

Uncle, I can't say but what it is. However, there 
is this good in it, that travellers are repaid for the trouble 
they take in searching out curiosities and bringing them 
home ; which they would not be, if they could not get a 
good price for their curiosities when they got them home. 
That's why that carved ivory box was so valuable ; not 
because they could not carve one quite as beautiful now. 
Many things in the Museum were as beautiful to look at ; 
but that was the only thing of the sort anywhere, and so 
it was considered very vamable. It was very beautiful, 
too, when you saw how like real men and horses the 
figures on it were, and how they seemed to be speaking to 
one another. 

Johnny. The horses, imcleP 

Uncle. !N"o, the men, my boy. You're too sharp for 
your old uncle. 
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Johnny. Nevermind. Now tell me about tkose two 
great brown metal jars which were by the microscopes, 
and the gentlemen said were very valuable, because tkej 
were so old, and made by a famous man in Italy. 

UncU, They were made by Benvenuto Cellini, so 
I xmderstood. You may well call him a famous man. There 
never was a more beautiful worker in metals. He lived 
three hundred and fifty years a£0 : and he was a brave 
soldier too, and fought valiantly for his country. Though 
he was nothing but a goldsmith and musician, yet he was 
such a stern resolute man, that the pope appointed him 
to command the castle at Rome, when it was oesieged by 
the Duke of Bourbon ; and he was a persecuted man too, 
for he had enemies, who accused him of robbing the 
treasure which he was appointed to defend, and for a 
long time he waA in prison in that very castle, and suffered 
great hardships. But he lived to a good old age, and 
died at last in peace in his own native town. There were 
some more very beautiful figures of horses and men in 
the same metal, made of bronze, which is a compound of 
copper and tin, a very handsome material for making 
statues of. You saw that lovely little figure of Miss 
Nightingale, under a glass case in the corner? 

Johimy. Oh, yes, imcle ; and there was the poor 
wounded soldier, bending with weakness and leaning on 
his crutch, and looking up in her kind, gentle face, as if 
he could almost have worshipped her, and she looked as 
if she was speaking some holy words of comfort to hiin, 
and telling him of the love of God in having saved him 
from bein^ killed in battle, and of the still greai^r love of 
Jesus Chnst for his soul in having suffered much more 
than even he had sufiered, when He was wounded fear 
our transgressions. Perhaps dbie is also telling him, that 
now he will soon go back to his wife and children in 
England, and sit by his own fireside once more ; and that 
his Queen will never forget that he has shed his blood in 
fighting for her, but he snail live in peace and comfort aU 
the rest of his life. What a blessed lady die was to go 
out and work with her own hands in the hospital, amon^ 
the poor sick and wounded soldiers. I am sure I would 
rather be Miss Nightingale than all the great carvers and 
painters in the world. 
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Uncle, So would any good boy, Johnny ; and I will 
tell yon what makes ns love and rererence her so mnch. 
It is the simple quiet way in which she deroted her- 
self to doing good. It was not to get the praise of men 
that she did it, but it was for the love of Grod, and I am 
gore that God has blest her for it» 

Johnny. I saw one figure in alabaster that did please 
me very much. I would give something to be able to 
carve such a lion as that was. They told me it is cut out 
in the solid rock, at Lucerne, in Switzerland, in memory 
of the Swiss guards, who died fighting for the kinc of 
France, at Paris. The lion is represented as lying dead 
with a spear stuck in his side, and ne seems to be weeping, 
and, even now he is dead, still defying his enemies to 
touch the king's shield which he is protecting with his paw. 

Uncle, It was a very affecting little £gure indeed; 
and I who have seen the original can say, that you can 
hardly look at it, and remember what it commemorates 
without feeling the tears in your eyes. I wish it had not 
been so near those carved^ figures and molten images 
which you must have observed. 

Johnny, Do you mean those horrid little Indian 
gods, some of brass, and others of silver, some with great 
big heads, and some with huge stomachs, some with four 
arms and hands, some with an elephant's face P What 
dreadful things they were. Ana then there was that 
great devil-dancer's mask, with its staring eyes and great 
horns, and red and yellow paint. How frightened I 
ahould be to meet a man wiearing such a mask in a lane 
in England. And yet the gentlemen told us that they do 
resdly go about in such masks in India, and f^ghten 
people terribly, and dance wild dances on purpose to 
please the devil. I should think the devil must be very 
much pleased when he sees a man making such a horrid 
figure of himself. 

Uncle, Well, I think we've nearly done with the 
carvings now. 

Johnny, Oh, no, we haven't, uncle, for there was that 
sweet little head of Ajax, as the gentleman called him, 
though who Ajar is I know no more than our cat ; but 
he looked very brave and fierce, and he had got on a 
helmet with figures carved upon it ; and his wavy hair, 
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and the veins upon his neck, looked as natural as if he 
was alive, and they told us it was all carved by a machine, 
and cut out in ivory. 

Uncle, Aye, aye, I remember. It was an exquisite 
piece of work, ana how any machine could cut in round 
the comers, and hollow it out underneath, I could not 
make out ; but they said it was a machine invented by 
a very clever and a very strange man, and that he never 
would let any one know how he did it, or see what his 
machine was like. 

Johnny, What a selfish old fellow — now that's just 
what I hate. I think, if I was ever to invent anything, 
I should be so proud of it, that I should go sliowing it to 
everybody. 

tfncle. I am not sure that you would be very wise, 
Johnny. It is only fair that any one who has made an 
invention should profit by it, and if you were to go and 
show your invention to everybody, you*d soon have other 
people making it for their own benefit, unless indeed you 
had first secured it by a patent. 

Johnny. What's a patent? 

Uncle. Why if you were to invent a machine or any- 
thing else, you ougnt to take it up to an office in London, 
and there describe it, and get the Queen's officer to write 
down the description in a nook, and then he would give 
you a parchment or paper, saying that you had made this 
invention, and that nobody else must make anything just 
like it for a certain number of years ; that is called a patent, 
and as long as it lasts the inventor has all the benefit of 
his discovery. 

Johnny. I think that seems only fair after all ; but 
now I'm getting very sleepy, so I shall be off and 
dream about patents, and devil-dancers, and Miss !Nightin- 

gale, a precious jumble itTl be all night long, as it was 
ist night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1. China: — Ancient Costumes — Palissy Ware — Provocations of Ma* 
^ dame Palissy-^The great Struggle — Dresden China — Sevres China 
^ — Delft Ware— Oriental China — ^Wedgwood Ware — A Search for 
Scraps — Crackled Chinas-Pride and Poverty. — 2. Pictukes : — 
Lord Nelson— General Wolfe — General Havelock — Oliver Crom« 
well— True Nobility— Sun Pictures — The Art of Photography — 
Stereoscopes — How to see with two Eyes — Beautiful in Death— 
A Ghost. 

Uncle. Now, we're to have a long talk to-day about tlie 
pictures and the china. 

Johnny. Oh, I don't want to hear anything about those 
old tea-pots and cups and saucers; though, to be sure, 
there was one pretty piece of china up in the corner ; did 
you see it, uncle ? It was a tree with a thick stem, and 
branches and leaves standing out from it, as natural as if 
they were growing ; and there was a lady sitting on the 
root of it dressed like a shepherdess, with such a sweet, 
sunny face looking out from under her straw hat ; at least, 
they told us she was a shepherdess, but I can hardly think 
it was so, for I never saw a shepherdess in England. They 
are all shepherds here ; and, judging by the way they dress, 
I do not think shepherdesses can ever have dressed so smart 
and clean as this one was. I did not wonder that the young 
gentleman with his cocked hat and flapped waistcoat and 
knee-breeches looked so lovingly upon her. But to tell 
you the truth, uncle, I thought that if the gentlemen in 
former days wore such dresses as that they must have 
looked very like footmen. 

Uncle. The fact is, Johnny, that the dress which foot^ 
men and coachmen wear now-a-days in London is the dress- 
that gentlemen wore a hundred years ago, very little 
altered ; and I dare say at that time they used to dress 
their servants in diflferent dresses, more old-fashioned than 
their own. It is one of those odd tastes that there is no 
accounting for. But there is this good in it ; if nobody 
wore plush breeches, or lace borders to their clothes, or 
livery buttons, what would become of all the poor plush 
weavers and lace workers and button makers. So you see 
it's good for trade. But did you see that beautiful dish 
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with all sort of animals in it, looking just as if they were 
alive P 

Johnny. Oh, yes ; there was a lizard and a snake, and a 
lobster, and crabs, and fish, and I don't know what, aU 
crawling about in it. I was so vexed it was under glass, 
for I should have liked to stroke that lizard's back. But 
what about it P 

Uncle, It was what is called Palissy ware. It wa« the 
work of an old French potter, who spent his life, or a good 
. part of it, in trying to find out how to make a white enamel 
on a dark ground m earthenware ; and he nearly drove his 
poor wife mad, and nearly ruined himself, though he did 
at last succeed, and then he was well repaid for all hit 
trouble. 

Johnny. But how did he nearly drive his wife madP 

Uncle. Oh, for a long time he used to be trying experi- 
ments, mixing up all sorts of compounds on little snredsof 
pottery which he begged or borrowed of the potters ; and 
when ne could not get it from them he used to take his own 
cups and plates and put his messes upon them, and take 
them down to the pottery to be baked, and then he used 
to bring them home all cracked and brown, and with lumps 
of brown stuff burnt into them, and all sorts of colours ex- 
cept the white, which he would have given his life to get. 
And then he thought he could go on better if he had a SiP- 
naoe at home, so he turned ms wife's washhouse into a 
pottery, and used to remain in there days and nights with- 
out any food, always blowing the bellows and trying his 
crockery experiments. When he had burnt all his coals 
and wood, he took up the pales and gate of his garden, and 
then he burnt the doors of his house, and the legs of his 
tables, and his chairs and bedstead, and everything that 
was made of wood, and could help to heat his stove ; but 
nothing came of it for a long time. You can imagine how 
mad it made his poor wife, for all this time that he was 
burning his toniture he was earning nothing, and she had 
to sit upon her thumbs all day long, with nothing to eat but 
what her neighbours took pity and gave her. But in the end, 
poor man, when he was burning the last leg of his table, he 
found out the great discovery ; he saw a bit of his crockery 
with a piece of enamel burnt into it as white as drifted 
snow. And then he was right down wild with joy, and so 
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was Ma wife, and flo were all hk neighbours, for ihey sow 
.that he was no madman after all, but only an enthusiast, 
who had staked his all upon this one disooyery, and now 
had suceeeded, and made nimself a name that would endure 
for many ages. But if, as I beliere, he was a good man too, 
and Wed his Grod and his Bible, he made himself a much 

Jreater and more enduring name, — you know where, 
ehnny. 
Jokwmf, Yes ; in heaven. 

Uncle, Even so ; and he is an example to all of us that 
we should strive as earnestly as he did to make the great 
discovery which is to give us an inmiortal crown — to find 
the pearl of great price, which is no uncertaiaty, as his 
enamel was, but which we shall surely find if we seek for 
it heartily and patiently. It is a noble sight to see a man 
struggling a^inst difficulties and bearing up under many 
failures, if me end that he has in view is worthy of his 
efibrts. But didn't you observe anything more about the 
china P 

Johnny. Yes ; I saw that it was all arranged accord- 
ing to sorts, and the name of the sort was put against it : 
some was called Dresden china, — that was painted very 
beautifully, just like natural flowers and fruit ; and then 
there was some French china, Sevres they called it, which 
had landscapes and portraits painted upon it, and gUt 
handles, and was in very grand shapes ; and then there 
was some more common-looking stun, but some of it very 

fetty, which they called Delft ware, and said it came from 
olland. There was a great deal which they called Oriental 
china ; I suppose it came from China, for the prettiest of it 
was called mandarin china ; and I've been told the man- 
darins are the great magistrates in China, — ^and of course 
they keep the best to themselves ; it had a greenish- white 
ground, with birds of paradise and other odd figures upon 
it, but they did not look near so natural as the Dresden 
china, though very beautiful colours. Then there was 
English manufacture — ^Wedgwood, and many other sorts — 
and a teapot like a house, as old as Charles the First's time ; 
iiiat's two hundred years ago ; and another teapot, with 
a hinge to it made of iron. But what seemed to me very 
ikmny was, that there were many shabby old bits of china 
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from tlie poor people's cottages put amongst the best of it* 
I thought it was by mistake at first ; but the gentlemen 
told me that many of the poor people had got little bits of 
very rare and beautiful china, and that often they did not 
know its value. Now, I think it was a good thing mat some 
of thena brought their little odd bits and shewed them, that 
they might find out what they really were. I dare say, if 
there is ever another Museum, a good many more people 
will bring out their curiosities ; for I know a great many 
cottages in which there are just such pieces of china as I 
saw there, but they are so old and dusty that the people 
do not think anything of them. 

Uncle, IVe always said that there are many more trea- 
sures in a neighbourhood than any one would think for ; 
and it seems to me just the use of such a Museum as this 
to find out all the valuables that may be lying hid and 
thought nothing of in out-of-the-way cottages. 

Johnny, There was a very funny pot, looking all 
over as if it was cracked, and they called it crackled china, 
I think. The gentleman told us that the Chinese are such 
clever imitators, that once when a pattern plate was sent 
to be copied, and got cracked in going out, the Chinese 
imitated the crack in all the pieces of the set. I should 
not have thanked them for spoiling my set, if I had sent 
the order. But it gave the idea of making china to look 
as if it was all cracSed and broken, and then put together 
again. Certainly it is more funny than pretty ; like those 
two china dwarfs, with fat stomachs and hump-backs, and 
great yeUow broad-brimmed hats, which were said to be 
likenesses of two great favourites with the Kin^ of Bo- 
hemia. One was his chief cook, and had a gridiron and 
pair of tongs painted on his back, to shew his trade ; and 
the other was his master-at-arms, and looked fierce enough 
for a much bigger man. They both of them looked very 
conceited, but they say that dwarfs always are; and 
I*m sure it is a great comfort that they can be proud of 
themselves, for there's nobody else to be proud of them. 

Uncle, Well, that's one way of comforting them. For 
my part, I think even a man who has got anything to boast 
of, is very contemptible if he is proud. But for a man to 
be proud who has got nothing m the world but a hunch- 
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baclc to be proud of, looks to me very foolish. It reminds 
me of a saying, which some people tmnk sounds fine : " I'm 
very poor, but I'm very proud." Now I think a rich 
proud man is a very contemptible object ; but a poor proud 
man I do not know what to say about, for I ao not like 
to despise a poor man. If there is anything that could 
set me against a poor man, it would be to see him proud* 
But I do not think that this saying always means what it 
seems to mean. I think, sometimes, people who use it 
mean, that though they are poor, they respect themselves 
too much to stoop to any conduct imworthy of a man, and 
that they have as much feeling of honour and virtue as a 
rich man can have. Where they only mean this I do 
honour them from my heart. I have heard people caUed . 
proud, because they won't do any dirty tricks, or keep 
company with low people ; and if this is pride, I can only 
say it is a sort of pride which I have a great respect for. 

Johnny. Well, uncle, I do think you can make out a 
capital lesson from everything you see. I am very glad 
there is somebody who can get so much good out of the 
Museum. But I think we've had enough of the china. I 
want to get to the pictures. 

Uncle, Why so fast? 

Johnny, Because there was General Wolfe and Lord 
Kelson and General Havelock ; and they told me that 
these were three true English heroes — ^men with lion 
hearts, and yet so gentle that a child could love them. 
And I thought so when I looked at poor Lord Nelson's 
mild, sad face ; and General Wolfe, lying on the ground, 
leaning on his elbow, reading; and General Havelock, 
looking so like a gentle Christian man. But I could hardly 
fancy them in the midst of blood and smoke, and killing 
their fellow-creatures. 

Uncle, Ah! Johnny, a man's a diflferent thing when 
he's sitting for his picture and when he is going up to the 
cannon's mouth, ready to sell his life for his country. In 
one sense, it does not seem as if a Christian coula be a 
soldier ; and yet in another sense, a Christian must make 
the best soldier in the world. 

Johnny, How, uncle P 

Uncle, Because he is the only man who has aoy real 
reason not to be a&aid of death. He knows that God is 
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with him, and that if it is God's will he will be earned 
safe thitough ereiy danger ; and, if not^ it is only one sharp 
stroke and then he will be with the Saviour, whom he ha» 
loved. If a Christian man is called to be a soldier, it ia 
his duty to fight. You may be sure he does not do. it 
because he loves to see blood and slaughter. I think it was 
the good old Duke of Wellington who said, that those who* 
had seen most of battles were those who liked them lea^;;^ 
You know what made the great General Havelook so 
brave? 

Johnny. Oh, yes : he was' going to save the poor ladiea 
who were shut up in the Indian town, half-starved, and 
expecting every moment that their enemies would get in 
and kill them. 

Uncle, Yes ; andr I do think it was a great comfort to 
him, that when he lay dying, he could think that God had 
given him his health and strength just long enough to save 
that heroic little band — for I must call those English 
ladies heroes, when I remember what they suffered, and 
how they bore it. Do you remember what made Loi?d 
Nelson so strong in battle P 

Johnny. 1 think it was because he knew he was doings 
his duty, for I remember being told that his favourite 
signal was, " England expects that every man will do his 
duty." 

Uncle. Even so, my boy j and, depend upon it, whea:i^ 
ever a man is about nis duty,, it is a tower of strength, 
around him. 

Johnny. But I don't know anything about Gena;al 
Wolfe. 

Uncle. You ought to know something about him, fijr. 
you have been at Westerham, whwe he was bom. Ho 
looks quite a boy in the picture, and he was only a 
young man when he was killed. But he was such a brave 
man tiiat he was soon made a general, and then they sent 
him to America to attack the French in a strong fortress 
on a high hill at Quebec, in Canada. They thought they 
were quite safe, but this brave man led his soldiers up 
steep paths, where they expected iw enemy to come ; ana, 
just as the French were defeated and fiying, he reoeived 
a wound of which he soon died. But he lived long enough 
to be able tO' thank God that he^ had prospered him in 
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doiiig hia duty, and to say that he was contented to die, 
now that his work was done. I think, however, that of 
all the glcoioua deatha, I would rather have died tie death 
of Havelock ; for he was such a good, pious man, that I 
am sure he sleeps in Jesus. There was another picture 
tiiuLt interested me a great deal, though it was such a little 
one that I dare say you overlooked it, an original miniatone 
lilusnesft of OHver Cromwell during his laat illness. 

Johnny. I saw it, uncle; and I thought how pale 
and weak iand unhappy he looked ; and how unlike that 
hard^ brave man that I had always heard Oliver Cromwell 
was. 

Uncle, True enough, he was an altered man, and I dare 
say that all his thoughts upon his death-bed were not 
thiQughts of peace. For thou^ we may feel that we owe 
very much to Oliver Cromwell for laying the foundation 
of English liberty, and giving Popery such a blow as it 
has never yet recovered, yet we cannot justify tiX that he 
did ; and I think he must have had many reproaches come 
up into his mind when he thought of the past. Perhaps 
he may have thought sadly of his king whom he beheaded, 
when, with all his faults, he had notdeserved such a punish- 
ment as that. At all events, I have no doubt he reflected 
upon the vanity of all worldly things. For here was the 
great soldier who had so often led his armies to victory, 
and who had raised himself to be chief ruler of hi& country, 
now overcome by an irresistible enemy, and leaving his 
country in the hands of weak men, who were likely to 
undo all that he had spent his life in setting up. 1 always 
feel a sort of pity for a rich man or a great man when 
they are dying, for they seem to be leaving so much 
belnndi And yet it is all nothing, if they can look back 
and look forward as Christian men. I don't know whether 
Cromwell could do that. 

Johnny, Uncle, we shall never get through the picture»r 
if we stay so long, talking about such a littie one. 

Uncle. Well, what others did you see and admire P 
Johnny. There was that pretty one painted by our own 
Princess. A poor woman supporting ner dead or dyii:^ 
soldier-husband on the fleld of battle. I thou^it.tnafe^a. 
very beautiful one. And then, i^re was tfiat swe^ 
pietoTft of a horse's head, and some little pigeow feeding v 
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in the manger, picking the grains out of the straw that 
the horse was eating. I thought it was very pretty to see 
the great horse, that could have eaten up the pigeons, and 
they were not a hit afraid of it. Then there was that 
great picture of a fishing hoat, and the sailors husy drag- 
ging in a great fish as hig as a whale. I thought they 
must some of them tumhle out of the boat, but there they 
were the next day all right, and still tugging at the fish. 
And there were lots of others which I almost forget now. 
There was one beautiful horse, and its Arab groom stand- 
ing by it. And such a prettj Spanish nurse, with a baby 
as natural as possible lookmg over her shoulder. But 
what was that long row of pictures all down the middle of 
the room, on a stand. I*m sure I did not see anything 
beautiful in them, only black ugly ruins ; and yet I saw 
people all day long spying at them with great glasses, and 
peering into them as if they would examine the very 
stones of which they were made. 

Uncle, That's because you are no judge of such things. 
Those were a most beautiful set of photographs of all the 
most wonderful ruins and temples of Egypt. They were 
so choice and good, that the artist who made them had 
sent them to the Manchester Exhibition, as a specimen of 
his art ; and if you had only looked into them, and seen 
how evety little stone, and every little bit of writing and 
carving was brought out upon them, you would, I think, 
have admired them. But I do not wonder at your young 
eyes being more attracted by the bright coloured ones 
which hung up all round the room. 

Johnny, But I don't understand what photographs are. 
Uncle, Then I'm sure I can't explain it to you ; at 
least, not so that you could understand. I can only tell 
you just a little about the way they are made. There 
are some substances which are so affected by the light 
that they change colour, and make anything which they 
touch change colour when the light shines upon them. 
So they put some preparation of this sort on a piece of 
glass, or very transparent paper, and put it into a ' 
box, letting the light come in through a glass upon it, 
The glass is so contrived as to make a nicture of the land- 
scape or the face, or whatever is outsiae the box in front 
of it* This picture falls upon the glass or paper which 
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is prepared with the sensitiye material, and changes the 
material on the glass into the form of the picture out- 
side. The picture which is made by this first process 
is opposite to what they want it to be, the dark things 
arc light, and the light things dark upon it. So they lay 
it on another piece of paper, which, like the first, has been 
washed in something tnat the light will change, and then 
they shine the sun through it, and so the light places make 
dark shades on the new paper, because the sxui can 
shine a good deal through them, and the dark places make 
light shades on the new paper because the sun cannot 
shine through them enough to alter the new paper so 
much. Thus they get the picture just as they want it. 
This is the way they make photographs ; and tlie reason 
why they are so perfect is because nature draws them 
with her own hand, if I may so speak. For it is the very 
shadow of the real things which is shown upon the paper; 
and it is not as all other pictures are, only man's imitation 
of what he thinks they are like. 

Johnny, You may almost say, then, uncle, that a photo- 
graph is God's work. For when you say nature does it, 
tnat means that God does ifc. Isn't it so r 

Uncle, Well, really, Johnny, I don't think you're very 
far from the truth ; and this is why the pictures are so 
perfect. It reminds me of the microscope, in which, if 
you look at a spider's web, or the threads of a plant, or the 
scales of a butterfly, or any very little thing in nature, the 
more you magnify it the more perfect it looks. While, on 
the other hand, if you look at the most delicate piece of man's 
work, such as cambric, or the point of a needle, you see it 
coarse and clumsy, and the more you magnify it the more 
clumsy it looks. You may depend upon it, the more we 
see of God's works, the more we shall see to admire in 
them ; and the more God has to do with making anything, 
the more perfect it will be. But yet, as I told you before, 
we ought to consider that all these beautiful painted 
pictures, which so delight us, we do, in a certain sense, 
owe to God's goodness, for it is He who has endowed men 
with all their faculties, and taught even painters, and 
sculptors, and musicians to make ful those beautiful sights 
and sounds which so delight our senses. 

Johnny. I'm sure it is very good in God to give us so 
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many things to make ns happv. But there ifl one thing 
more about the pictures. There were some which you 
looked at througn two glasses, and it was written under- 
neath, " Look with both eyes." There were two pictures^ 
but when you had been looking a little bit it seemed to be 
only one. But that one did not look altogether like a 
picture ; it looked all solid, it stood out from the paper 
just as if it was a real thing. I suppose I could never 
understand how this is conmved. 

Uncle. I dare say not. But I think you might under- 
stand a little about the principle of the Stereoscope, as it 
is called. You know if you look at one thing^with two 
eyes you must really see two images of it, one in each eye. 
Johnny, No, but I don't. I only see one candle on the 
table, and one clock on the mantle-piece, and one kitten 
lying on the rug. 

Unch. Just shut one of your eyes, and then the other, 
opening the first as you shut the second, and do so two or 
three times, looking at the candle all the time, and tell 
me what you see. 

Johnny, The candle seems to jump from side to side, 
and, when I look with my left eye at it, I see a Uttle way 
round the left side, and when I look with my right eye, I 
can see round the right side of it a Httle. 

Uncle, Well, then, you do see a different appeacanee 
with each eye ; so that you do really see two figures of a> 
candle before you, when you look with both eyes ; one 
figure a little further round on one side, and the other a 
little further round on the other side. And what makes 
you believe you only see one candle is, that you know 
there is only one candle there. Now, seeing round the 
corners on the right with one eye, and on the left with the 
other, gives you the idea of the candle being soHd. If you 
look at a picture of a candle, it will looK flat, because 
you cannot see round it at all. What the stereoscope 
does i& to give you two pictures ; one, such as you would 
see with your right eye looking a little roundthe right side 
of the candle, and the other, such as you would see with 
your left eye looking a little round the other side. 

Johnny, But, then, why don't I see two pictures in the 
stereoscope when I know there are two P 

Uncle, Because the two glasses through which you 
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look are so contriyed as to throw the two pictures together. 
I cannot explain to you exactly how this is, for you would 
not understand it. But looking at the pictures through 
the two glasses seems to change their position, and to put 
them one on the top of the other, so that you see them 
both together as if they were one ; just as your two eyes, 
when you look at a candle, put the two images of it 
together, and make it look like one candle. 

Jhhtmy. Well, I can't say I quite understand it. But 
I've no doubt it's all right ; and I am sure some of the 
pictures in the stereoscope were the prettiest things I ever 
saw. There was one called " BeautiM in Death, ' wad it 
was beautiful. It was a pot of fiowers and leaves, but 
they were only skeletons of the flowers and leaves ; all the 
Ihin part of the leaves seemed to be eaten away by some* 
thing, and onlv just the threads and stieka of the leaves 
left, just like the bones of a skeleton. Thene was a little 
flower-pot of real leaves done in that way, which stood 
ne^ the stereoscopes, so I could quite understand what it 
was a picture of. Then there was a ghost iji one of the 
stereoscopes, coming into a room, and frightening a poor 
man dreadfully. He was standing up with ms flsts 
clenched; but it seemed to me, that n he had not been .up 
in a comer, he would have been much more likely to run 
away than to fight. 

tfncle, I dare say he remembered that — 

" He that fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day."^. 

But now I think you'd better run away, and get to bed, 
and to-morrow we'll have another talk. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



Practical Joking — " Do unto others as you would be done by" — Home 
Productions — A. Scarecrow — A Birdcage — A Summer-house — 
Boots — Harness — Graining — Boys' Rustic Work — Stone-carving 
— Specimens of Soil — ^Advantages of Education — Needlework- 
Patchwork, how to do it — ^Amateur Paintings — ^Work of the Idiots- 
Models — Home-made Music-types — Bookbinding — ^Pumps — ^Model 
Beehives — How to treat Bees. 

Johnny, Oh, uncle, what do you think happened to- 
night P ^ou know what a great, taJI man Eobin Good- 
fellow is. Well, somebody took up one of the cards 
which were stuck about the room, and pinned it on his 
coat behind, and there he was walking about with " Please 
not to touch the specimen," printed in large letters on his 
back. "Wasn't it funny P And everybody was looking 
and laughing, and Sobin was going on looking at the 
things, and wonderiog why everyboc^T laughed. At last 
somebody told him, and then he turned red, and pulled it 
off, and stamped upon it. And I saw he soon afterwards 
went out of the Museum. 

Uncle, Well, now, Johnny, I don't like to hear that. 
It vexes me that anybody should have taken such an 
opportunity for hurting another person's feelings. 

Johnny, How hurting his feehngs P 

Uncle. Why, do you think when he found it out that 
he liked to think he had been made a laughing-stock beifore 
80 many people P What made him turn red do you think P 
Wasn't it because he felt hurt P And why did he go out 
so soon P 

Johnny, Oh, I suppose he was afraid they would play 
him another trick. 

Uncle, Ay ! or perhaps he did not like to remain where 
he had been laughed at. As long as you live, my boy, 
never play practical jokes. Never raise a laugh at the 
expense of nurting another person's feelings. What do 
you think it is that makes a true gentleman P I'll tell 
you ; it is always considering the feelings of other people. 
And you and I, Johnny, may be just as much gentlemen 
in this respect as the highest loids in the land. And we 
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ought to be, for the Word of God himself has told us to 
" DC pitiful, be courteous.'* 

Johnny. Well, I never thought there was any harm in 
it ; and it did look so funny. 

Uncle. I dare say the wag who put it there did not 
mean any harm, and only did it for a joke. But we ought 
to think before we do anything of this kind whether it 
will vex the man whom we do it to, or not. There is one 

golden rule, " Do unto others as you would they should 
o unto you." But now IVe done moralising, so lefs get 
to business. I want to talk about one part of the E^^- 
bition which interested me more almost than anything 
else, and that was the Home Productions. I am sure the 
gentlemen intended us to take particular notice of them, 
for they were spread out opposite the door, so that they 
were tne first things to attract attention on coming into 
the room. And I overheard one of the gentlemen saying 
that his first thought in setting the Museum on foot was 
to get all the people in the neighbourhood, and tradesmen 
and journeymen, and labourers, and schoolboys and girls, 
all to turn their hands to make something, and show it. 
He said he had no doubt there were a great many more 
ingenious people in the neighbourhood than anybody knew 
of, and this would be one way of drawing them out. I 
think they partly succeeded, fer there were a great many 
very ingenious and useful things, and some made by the 
boys and girls of the villages round about. 

Johnny. Oh, yes, I remember there was such a funny 
windmill, with Punch turning it, and his dog holding an 
axe to the grindstone ; it was made to frighten birds with. 
And there was a summer-house, all made of sticks, and 
moss, and heath, just like a real one, and a table and seat all 
round it, made by a young gardener. And then there was 
a birdcage, all made of separate little bits of wood holding 
together with notches, and if you took out one bit it would 
all come to pieces, but, if you could not find what bit to 
take out, you could not undo it without breaking it. It 
was made by a poor labouring man and his son with their 
knives, as they sat at home in the evenings, and it took them 
seventeen months to make. I thought it was very clever. 
Uncle. So did I, Johnny ; and I thought wliat a sen- 
sible man he was to spend his evenings quietly making an 
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ingenions thing of tbit kind, instead of wasting them, -and 
wasting his money at the alehouse ; and to set his hay 
such a good example, and encourage him /to work withhim 
in this mgeniouB way. But what else was there P 

Johnny, Why, some very pretty red ornamental boxes, 
and other things that lodted like coral. I could notthinkhow 
they were made, but it was quite simple when they explained 
it to us. You must first mjJce a box or a tray, or a watch- 
stand, or whaterer you mean to make, in cardboard. Then 
you ^t some red sealing-wax and break it up small, and 
melt it in spirits of wine, covered over to prevent the spirit 
escaping. Paint the box or stand with it when as thiok as 
cream, mnd then sprinkle it all over with rice grains quite 
thick. It will soon dry, and the rice will stick to it. Then 
you must give it two or three coats of paint with the dis- 
solved sealing-wax, and it will look like beautiful rough 
coral. — Then a village shoemiJter showed a capital pair 
of new boots. I am sure he had done his best. There 
was a whole set of harness, which everybody admired, 
made in the place. And a little table, so beautifully 
painted, like all sorts of wood in a star on the top, and 
looking so natural, that if you put your ^es close 
down to it you could hardly find out that it was sham. 
There were a great many cases of stufied birds made by a 
workman in the village, and very clever they were ; and 
some rustic stools, made by village schoolboys in. the neigh- 
bourhood, their own patterns, made in little bits of split 
hazel sticks nailed on the top in stars and circles. And 
there were quantities of carved stone from the stone-quarry, 
for some of the quarry-men are very fond of employing ' 
their leisure evenings in cutting images out of the raieirt 
pieces of the stone which they dig up. But thjs is not 
what they use the stone for generally, 

ZJwcfe. What then P 

Johnny, Oh, they dig it up in great lumps about four 
feet high, and send it to London ; and some of it is sawed 
up and made into hearthstones, that is, little bricks to 
c^an the hearths with, and some is sent to the glass- 
houses to make furnaces of, for though it is very soft, yet 
it stands the fire very well without cracking. Some of the 
best of it they use for building, but not much of it is hard 
enough to stand the frost. 
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Unele, Well, jon seem to have learned something 
abpxit TOur own neighbourhood and its products. 

Joinny, Oh, yes! !uid the gentlemen made us brii^ 
specimens of all the different soils in the neighbourhood. 
One boy brought in some white sand from the pit in the vil- 
li^^, and the gentlemen explained to us that it was vahiable 
for the gardeners to pot flowers with, because it has not 
got iron rust in it like the yellow sand. The iron rust, he 
said, spoils the roots of the plants, so that the whiter the 
sand the better. Most of the sand about here is spoilt 
by having layers of iron-stone in it. But then the iron- 
stone is very useful to pave the stables and yards with. 
One poor boy brought in a lump of yellow clay, and said 
it was a specimen of his father's farm, and he looked up 
very wistfal at the gentleman's face, and said, " It don't 
.grow very strong wheat, sir!" but then it makes very 
strong bricks, that's one comfort. Some of the boys had 
looked out for fossils in the chalk and the flint on the 
hills, and others had brought large pieces of beautiM 
yellow spar found in the stone-quames. I had almost 
forgotten the girls' work, though. They did take pains, 
and made such pretty things, little samplers, and models 
of shirts, and petticoats, and stays, and all sorts of things ; 
and I heard the ladies saying it was very creditable to the 
schools, and that they were very glad to see that while the 
girls learnt so many things to make them wiser, they also 
learnt such useful things at the schools. I was very glad 
to hear them say this, for I very often hear people grum- 
bling about the National School, and saying that the gen- 
tlefoUcs are turning the poor children's heaSs by teaching 
them so ma^y things. 

Uncle. What are the things with which they turn your 
poor little heads P 

Johnny. Why, geography, and history, and grammar, 
and music, and drawing, and chemistry, and manufactures. 

Uncle. You don't mean that they teach you all these 
things P 

Johnny. Oh, they teach us a little about them all ; and 
the master says that it makes the boys and girls more 
clever (intelligent, he calls it) to know a little about these 
things. Of course, they do not all learn them. Some 
boys have no more idea of drawing than a cow ; so they 
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don't leam to draw. But some are very fond of drawing, 
and so he teaches them, at odd hours, to copy what they 
see ; and he says it will be of great use to them, whatever 
they may become, when they are men. And then music — 
some of them have no voices, and some are always singing ; 
and he says it is a capital thing for them to learn to sing, 
for that it gives them a taste for a very sensible amuse- 
ment in their leisure time, instead of louting about doing 
nothing. And so, to leam a little geography and history, 
gives them a pleasure in reading, and helps them to un- 
derstand what they read. 

Uncle, I see ; you've got a sensible master, you may 
depend upon it. He knows that the greatest misery for 

Soor people is to have no resources — to have nothing to 
o — nothing to interest them, when they are not at work. 
T have often observed this myself ; and have seen that 
many a poor ignorant lad has .taken to wicked pleasures, 
just because his mind had never been turned to interest 
itself in better things. Provided the children are taught 
to work, and do their duty to God and man, I think it is 
very good for them to have their minds elevated a little. I 
believe the best servant is the most intelligent, and that 
where there is a bad one to be found, it is sure to be a stupid 
ignorant boy or girl, who, however long thev have been 
at school, have learnt nothing there, or have K)rgotten all 
they learnt. But we shall never get through all the home 
productions, at this rate. 

Johnny, Oh, then let's talk about the patchwork. 
There were some beautiful quilts hanging up m the ceil- 
ing, and some pieces of patchwork, made of little od^s and 
ends of silk and satin j one only a yard long, with 1500 
pieces in it. I thought it must be great waste of time to 
make this, but they told me it was made by a person who 
spent the^time that many other people would have wasted, 
in doing it. So I thought the little odds and ends of silk 
were like so many odds and ends of time ; and that we 
might patch up many things in life by taking care of the 
little spare moments. 

Uncle, That's a good moral, my boy. I don't know 
that I've found you a better one than that, with all my 
old saws. 

Johnny, Then they gave the girls a lecture about 
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patchwork ; nofc to make it ** all anyhow," putting piece 
to piece without caring what colour the pieces were, but 
to keep all the pieces of one colour together, and so make 
large patterns with them; and I am sure the quilts 
that were made so looked quite handsome, and not at all 
patchy. One large piece in the middle, and then a square 
of red patches round it, and then a larger square of white, 
and then a zigzag square of green, and so on, makes quite 
a handsome pattern. Any clever person could invent 
patterns, and then the children could work them. Did 
you see that fine cloth quilt — red, and black, and white, 
and blue, and yellow patchwork ? Do you know it was 
the work of a soldier P I thought it was more like girls* 
work than men's. 

Uncle, I saw it. But I didn't think that. When I 
looked at it, I thought it told me quite a history of the 
man who made it. I felt sure he must be very quiet 
and industrious, or he would never have so employea his 
time. I'll be bound to say, while his needle was going 
his heart was at home, full of kind pleasant thoughts 
about his father and mother, and brothers and sisters. 
And, as to its not being man's work, why, when I was at 
sea, I could put in a patch or mend a hole in my jacket as 
well as anybody. I had my little work-bag, and so had 
many of the sailors on board ; and good use we made of 
them. 

Johnny, But I shall never be a sailor. 

Uncle, There's no telling. Besides, you may be a'sol- 
dier, or an emigrant, or you may have to live alone some- 
where, so that you can't be always running to mother or 
sisters to sew on your buttons. Remember this, ** Can 
do" is very easily carried about with you. There was 
some more soldier's work I was very pleased to see. Did 
you observe a little platform paved with squares of brown 
and white stone, and with cannons, and mortars, and 
cannon balls upon it ? 

Johnny. I remember it. And there were heaps of 
things up in that corner which we have not said a word 
about. 

Uncle, Well, that little model was made by some 
soldiers out of pieces of the E)ck of Gribraltar. They 
ean't have much to do on that lonely rock ; and I do not 
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wonder at their turning ingenious. You know what is the 
mother of invention. 

Johnny, Yes, uncle — necessity. That is, I suppose, 
that an active mind must be always doing something, and 
when it has got nothing else to do, it sets about planning 
and inventing. But, do you know, I think we ought to 
have said something about the Indian department, for 
people talk about nothing but India now. There was a 
good deal to make us understand the productions and the 
manners and customs of the Indians. I observed a wh<de 
set of Indian ploughs, and drills, and other agricultcirai 
implements ; very primitive indeed, but I suppose a» good 
as they know how to make. I could not help being 
pleased with all those images of Indians. There was 
the tailor, and the spinner, and the potter, and the 
blacksmith, all at their trades ; and there was 1^ pKmd 
Brahmin looking as if he thought himself a god. 

Uncle, So he does, Johnny. He thinks that he and 
all his brethren are sprung from the head of Grod, and 
that the low castes are sprung from his feet, or from t^e 
dust under his feet. 

Johnny. Did you see the boxes of sandal-wood ' so 
beautifully carved ? and the inlaid boxes, made with little 
atoms of silver and ivory, green, and black, and whitet. 
not bigger than a pin's head r Fans of sandal-wood and 
ivory too, so finely carved that you could hardly touch 
them without breaking them. And Indian pictures on 
talc, and Chinese pictures on pith^-paper. 

Uncle, I saw them all; and a great deal more toa. 
But you seem to forget that we were talking about home 
productions. YouVe got half way across the world before 
you knew where you were. 

Johnny, Well, then, let's go back. What a beailtiM 
baby's frock that was, worked by a real lady ! I thought 
it must be an encouragement to the girls to see that a liiy 
was not above working for her baby, jnst as they have to 
work. 

Uncle, Depend upon it, Johnny, real ladies are never 
above working at useful things. It's only upstart, would- 
be ladies that think themselves too fine to stiteh their 
fi^ngers and spoil their eyes with needlework. 

Johnny, Oh, I know some girls who are so fine, tiiafe 
they won't do plain needlework, at least, won't take any 
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paint about it ; they always want to be at crotcbet-work. 
And what do you think, nncle ? some of them are as 
cross as possible when it's their turn to clean the school- 
room or do some house- woi^, as if their hands were not 
intended for scrubbing and dusting. 

Unele, All that's very sOly, and I should think the 
children in your school are learning to think better of 
their duties than to do so. But now lef s go back to the 
home productions. I see that there are some village 
artists in your neighbouriiood. 

Johnwy. Oh, yes, uncle ; there's Mr. — - and Mr. — 
sent a number of their pictures, some painted in oU colours 
and some in water colours ; some portraits, and some 
landscapes, and some %ures of men aud women. And 
a beautiful one of our Saviour bearing his cross, and the 
eruel soldiers beating him as He went along, sadly and 
slowly, to the place of execution. One oil painting was 
done by a boy only thirteen years old. It was a very 
pretty picture of mountains, and a valley, and a river run- 
mng down it. A poc^* little idiot boy did another picture, 
a lovely flock of sheep, all drawn with a pen and ink, and as 
like as possible. He had been taught to do it at the Asylum. 
They say that a great many of the idiots are very fond of 
drawing ; what a blessed thing it must be for the poor 
little creatures to have kind people who will take such 
patient care and pains with them. 

Uncle. Indeea, it must be. It is one of the happiest 
discoveries in our day, that these poor little creatures are ■ 
iJble to be taught such things. They have got quite a 
palace built for them, near Ked Hill. They say that it 
has a wonderful effect in enlarging their poor little minds, 
to live in such a beautiful house, and with such lovely 
pleasure-grounds about it. The worst of it is, that it's so 
oifBicult to get a child into the Asylum. It is not so well 
suppoirted as it ought to be for such a valuable institution. 
But have you finished up all the home productions P 

Johwrnv, Oh, no ; there were some sweet pretty models- 
some of the churches about in the neighbourhood, and 
one of the school-room in which the Museum was held, 
and one of another village school near. This was made by 
the schoolmaster, the same man who made with his own 
liKEids a whole set of machines with which he and his b(^B 
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printed music. A large sheet of the music was hung up 
to show what could be done. There were blocks of wood 
for each of the notes and marks, and a long piece with 
lines upon it to print the music lines, and a great soft 
lump to put the ink on with. Though the things were all 
veiT rough, yet the music was very well printed and 
looted very nice. 

Uncle. I think you often see clever people make a much 
better use of very rough tools than stupid ones do of the 
best that can be got. Did you see that clever little model 
of an engine-pump, invented by a railway man in the 
place, the same who drew some of the oil paintings P 

Johnny, Yes, I saw it, but I did not quite understand 
what it meant. 

Uncle. It was to save the trouble of pumping so much 
water into the high cisterns at the railway stations : the 
engine was to come up alongside of the pump and help 
itself. 

Johnny. Well, that seems to be only fair ; for, if I am 
thirsty, I go to the pump, and don't expect any one to 
come to pump for me. But I had almost forgotten the 
specimens of bookbinding done bv the school-boys. 

Uncle. Bookbinding, too ! I didn't see that. 

Johnny. Oh, yes, they are gettingquite clever at it 5 and 
there was a set of books in fi)ur difierent stages — sewed, 
then backed, then forwarded, then finished. They lay very 
near that sweet little mahogany model bedstead which 
the carpenter made ; and Mrs. Notable made the little 
bed-clothes and hangings just as natural as could be. And 
there it stood on that lovely red cedar table, which I 
thought the prettiest wood I had ever seen, red and white 
alternately. There was a model of a ship too, a coal ship, 
and another in full sail, and a gun-boat on the stocks. 
One of the gentlemen had made a set of pumps with his 
own hands, one side of glass ; a common pump and a force 
pump, and a lifting pump ; he had a great tub of water, 
and put the model m, and then we could see the water 
come up in the tube till it passed through the little trap- 
doors, and was lifted and lifted tUl it overflowed ; and 
then in the force pumps it was driven up into a little glass 
vessel, which would not get full ; but the air in it pushed 
the water up higher and higher, tiU at last it came out in. 
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a spout at the top of a high small tabe which stuck up ; 
and instead of coming out in jerks as the pump would 
make it, it came out in one steady stream. That was be- 
cause the air in the little vessel kept on pushing it up, 
even when the pump was going down for another load. 

Uncle. How did you mid out all thisP 

Johnny. Oh, because the gentleman gave us a little 
lecture, and explained it all to us so clearly, that we could 
not help understanding it. 

Uncle, That was very nice. But how did the air push 
up the water P That's what I don*t quite see. 

Johnny, Oh, the air is what they call elastic ; that is, it 
can be squeezed up into a smaller space than it likes, just 
as you may squeeze up a steel spring, and then it tries to 
swell again, and so pushes the water. 

Uncle. Oh, that was how he explained it, was itP 

Johnny. Yes, and he explained a great many other 
things to us in the same way : in fact, wnatever there was 
that we did not understand, there were always some of the 
gentlemen standing about, who were quite ready to explain 
it. It seemed to he part of the x)lan to give little short 
lectures on the different things which were there. 

Uncle. Indeed, that was a good plan ; for I warrant 
there were many things you could not have made head or 
tail of, if they nad not been explained to you by some 
one who understood them. 

Johnny. Yes, and they gave us a lecture on the bee-hive. 
Did you see the model bee-hives P quite common looking 
ones at first sight ; but when you came to examine them, 
there were all sorts of contrivances about them. They 
were made in two, one bee-hive on the top of another. 
The bottom one had a large round hole in the top of it, 
and a bit of wood let into the hole, with three little holes 
in it. You took the swarm either in the top one or the 
bottom one, according to the size of it ; and the bees would 
begin at once and fill the top with honey, and you would 
know when it was full by looking through a little glass 
window in the side, covered with a zinc door. 

Uncle. But how could you see when it was full, because 
the bees would very likely make a comb right across the 
window P 

Johnny. Oh, there's a very curious thing about that. 
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You know, as soon as the bees hare filled a odl, tliey seal 
it up with wax to keep tiie honey in« and they alwi^make 
a comb right across tiie window ; but the last thing ^omj- 
do in the top is to seal up the cells which are just opposite 
the window; so you know when the top is foil by seeing^ 
when they have sealed up the only cells that you can see. 
They never finish that part till they hare done all the rest. 
I suppose they don't like working near the window, and 
so they put it off, as we put off all unpleasant things, tiH 
the last. 

Uncle, Well, when it's full, what do you do IhenF 

Johnny, Oh, then you take a wire, and pass it, between 
ti^ two hires, so as to cut the joining of the combs at ihe 
bottom, and thus you carry away the top hive fall of honey- 
comb to a dark place, with just a little hole in a. doOT or 
shutter for the bees to come out at, and in about a G|uarter 
of an hour they have all gone back to the bottom hive. 

Uncle. But do you leave the bottom hive unco- 
veredP 

Johnny. No ; if it is early in the season, you put on 
another top ; and the bees will, in a ^ood season, fill two 
tops, and then fill the bottom for their own eating in the 
winter ; but if it is not very early you put on a plain cover, 
and then they go. to work for themselves. 

Uncle, Then they never kill the bees by this method ? 

Johnny. Oh, no ; and that is the best of it ; for it seems 
a shame, when the poor little things have been woiking for 
you all the summer, to take and stifle them to get meir 
food. Besides, it is not a good plan any way ; for in the 
autumn, if you kill the bees, you kill all the best of them, 
all the old strong bees, who would do the best work next 
spring. And, another thing is, that the bees never waste 
anytime swarming by this plan ; for, if they hang out very . 
much, and show that they want room, you have only to 
take the cover off and put on another empty top hive, and 
that gives them plenty of room again. 

Uncle. But if you never let them go off in swarms, 
how is it that they don't grow too many for the hive P 

Johnny. Oh, the reason is that the bees die when th^ 
become a certain age. They never live more than eighteen 
months, except the queen bee. So that as fast as the 
young ones grow up the old ones die off and make room 
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for tliem. All tlus, and a great deal more, the gentlemen 
explained to ns. 

Unele, But I suppose the hiyes are rerj ezpensive. 
J'oknm^f. They cost about five shillings to begin with, 
but thej soon paj a good deal more ii^ this. For the 
top holaB about fourteen or fifteen pounds of honey, and 
l^bey will fill it in three or four weelu, and it's such beau- 
tiful honey. No dead bees in it, and no bee bread, so it's 
all good, and quit^ worth one shilling a pound. So it 
soon pays you see. Besides, the gentlemen said they 
would be glad to start any poor man with a bee-hive if 
he would agree to* try the plan of not killing his bees. 

Uncle. Well, I hope some of them will have the good 
seikBe to take the gentlemen at their word. I remember 
obfierving something about the way the hives were made, 
wliieh, perhaps, you did not observe. They were much 
stronger than common hives. You mi^ht stand on the 
top of one and not break it in, and this was because the 
straw whisp of which the hive was made, was twisted tight 
instead of being only laid along flat, and then tied toge- 
ther ; and there was a difference in the tying too, which we 
were recommended to observe when we went to buy 
hives. The straw whisp is as you know tied, each row to 
the one below it, by a with or split bramble stick passed 
through and through, like sewing. Now, if this with is 
only passed through the straw it makes very poor holding. 
£ach stitch, as I may call it, ought to be passed througn 
a stitch of the with, in the circle oeneath it, and then you 
have the whole strength of the two withs holding the 
circular bands of straw together. Eemember this when 
you go to buy a bee-hive. I believe it would pay better 
to get one so carefully made that it would last for years, 
than to buy a cheaper one which will soon wear out, and 
which will stand no knocking about. 

Johnny. Then we were advised to paint the hive some 
grey colour, this makes them last for many years ; and 
also to let each hive stand upon a separate board, else 
the bees are very apt to run from hive to hive and fight 
;with one another. 

Uncle. Well, I do think, if the Museum did no more 
good than to teach the neople such practical lessons as 
these, it was well worth tne trouble. 1 suppose we shall 
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not hear of any more bee murder in your neighbour^ 
hood. 

Johnny. Indeed, I'm not sure of that, for I heard old 
Tom Stick-in-the-mud say, that he could not abide any 
new fani^led waya. They were always more trouble than 
profit, for his part he held by the old brimstone match ; 
but I soon shut him up, for I asked him why he didn't go 
about without any clothes, and paint his body like our 
forefathers did ; and then he was obliged to acKnowledge 
that some changes were improvements ; but I don't think 
he'll take to the model bee-hives Just yet. 

Uncle. There was one thing 1 was glad to see put up 
in a very conspicuous place. I mean that lar^e plan of 
model cottages. I thought it a very good hmt to the 
gentlefolks ; for if there is one thing in which they want 
to learn their duty more than any other, it is in this 
matter. I see a number of little miserable sheds (I can call 
them nothing better) rising in all parts of your village and 
neighbourhood, crowded together, often with no back^ 
door, and only two little bed-rooms. I am told that 
they let for several pounds a year, and that whole families 
crowd into them. When I ask how this is, I am assured 
that there is great want of house-room ; and that, because 
the gentry do not build cottages, when they could afford 
to build airy and wholesome ones, therefore other people 
run up these sheds to give them some kind of nouse- 
room. I do not blame them; perhaps they know no 
better, or do not think of the consequences, and they 
only meet a crying want in the best way that they are 
able. But I do blame those who are so neglectful of 
their interest (to i)ut it on the lowest ground) that, 
because they can invest their money better than in 
cottage building, they are content to leave their de- 
pendents and poor neighbours at the mercy of these little 
speculators. 

Johnny. Why do you say it is to their interest to 
build good cottages, and yet that cottage building is not 
a very good speculation P 

Uncle. Because it is to the interest of every man to . 
be surrounded by a prosperous and moral population. 
Now the pestilential air and crowding of these wretched 
dens is breeding disease and immorality of every kind in 
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your neighboxirliood. They will certainly embarrass the 
property of your parish with poors-rates, when disease 
and immorality have borne their natural fruit. This is 
what I call the low ground. But when we consider that 
there are other interests at stake, besides those of this 
world — when we remember that every man will have to 
give account of the use he has made of his wealth in the 
day of judgment — whether or not he has devoted it to 
the glory of God and the welfare of his brethren — then I 
think there will be a heavy reckoning against those who 
have allowed the -greatest social evils to spring up under 
their very eyes, and have not put forth a hand to pluci 
out the noxious weeds. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Zoological Gardens — Bird's Nests and Monkeys — Elephants' Teeth — 
The Narwhal— A Thick Skin— The Leaf and Stick Insects— 
Bisons' Horns — A Trophy — The Use of Arms — Natural , Philo- 
sophy — ^Electricity — Galvanism — Magnetic Telegraph — Atlantic 
Cable — Air Pump, Diving Bell — Looms and Hand Weaving. 

Uncle, Now, Johnny, I think we may as well go into 
the inner rooms, there were some great curiosities there. 

Johnny, Oh, yes ! I thought we never should have been 
tired of looking at the "Zoological Gardens," as our mi- 
nister called the class room. . There were some of the dearest 
little stufi'ed monkeys and cats, and there were such 
splendid tiger skins, and leopard skins, and deer skins sent 
by an Indian general, who shot them all himself; and it 
was he who sent those beautifal shawls and dresses from 
India, which were shown in the inner room, the same 
place where you saw that wonderful worked white quilt, 
which belonged to Queen Elizabeth, and that beautiful 
piece of brocade in cloth of gold ; but the animals were 
the things that took my fancy most. There was such a 
grim-looking great black bear, looking as if he would eat 
us all up. Do you know where they all came from P 

Uncle. Yes, I think some of them were old friends of 
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mine. A gJ^eat many of them came from i^he Straits of 
Malacca. There was a ehort-haired bear, rery much prized 
£ar its hams, which they salt and cure just as we do pig's 
hams ; and two tiger-cats, and a moose-deer, which is uie 
ffinallest and most beautiful little animal of the deer tribe 
that can be seen anywhere, — and a civet cat, a sloth, a 
bamboo rat, and a true English black rat (not a Norway 
ra^, like the common ones), three monkeys, and two little 
stuffed alligators. Did you see the cunous birds' nests, 
made of fibres plaited together like cocoa-nut matting in 
the shape of a purse, and hanging on to little twiga, that 
you would have thought never could support their weight P 
"Well, that reminded me of a very curious instinct of the 
little birds that make them. They live in the same woods 
with the ring-tailed monkeys. Now, these monkeys are 
very fond of birds' eggs, and as they can climb any tree, 
no birds can be safe &om them unless they make their nest 
on the end of a little twig, which will not bear the weight 
of a monkey. This they do, and hang their nest over the 
water. But with all their cleverness, the monkey is a 
match for them ; for he hangs himself by the end of his 
tail as near the nest as he can venture to go, and then he 
sets himself swinging ; and when he has swung and swung 
farther and farther till he thinks he is quite within reach, 
then he gives one great swing, and stretches out his long 
arm and lays hold of the nest, and the eggs are his. There 
were some very beautiful elephants* tusks, which must have 
weighed thirty poimds each, and all solid white ivory, and 
some immense elephants' teeth. It is a wonder that a poor 
elephant can lift ms head with a hundred- weight or t^o of 
teeth and tusks in it ; but no doubt his strength is so well 
proportioned that his head does not feel heavier to him 
than ours do to us. There is something very curious 
about the way elephants* teeth grow. You might observe 
it from looking at those teeth, some of which were gra- 
dually wasting away. They do not grow up each in dis- 
tinct sockets like ours, but they come down gradually from 
the back to the front of the mouth. Each tooth looks 
like a great many teeth fastened together side by side. 
There are three substances in an elephant's tooth : " den- 
tine," which is the substance of the tooth ; " enamel," 
which surrounds each division of the tooth ; and '' cement," 
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wIb^ &8tenB tibi»a all together. As the tooth beeomes old 
tkhe memeiat gradually decays' sway, the w<»m oixfc piece 
aiielis off, and the tooth is then thrust forwards to M 
mip the sap. The sur£eu^ of the tootB is very roiigh, in 
w«f es of enamel, like a Tery coarse file, and me enamel is 
almost as hard as iron. No doubt an elephant's teeth have 
a gi»at deal <rf hard work to do, and so the God of nature 
kas provided him with most serviceable grinders in those 
^eat coarse millstones. They are sometimes cut into slips 
to make snuff-boxes of, and very beautifully grained they 
are when th^ have been polished. 

Johnny. Oh, yes, I saw a snuff-box made of an elephant's 
tooth, and very beautiful it was, veined like marble. But 
did you see that great tusk of a whale ? The " Narwhal " 
they called it ; and they showed us the bottom of a ship 
whichhadbeen struck by some such fish-spear as that. Ithad 
gone clean through the bottom, copper and all. Though the 
plank was heart-of-oak, and more than four inches thick, 
it was split like a piece of deal. The animal had broken 
its tusk short off in the ship's bottom, and then had rushed 
at it again, and driven the blunt, broken end a long way 
into the wood, though not quite through it, and so broken 
it off again. I suppose the poor beast thought he was 
attacking a whale, but he must have considered him a very 
thiek-skumed customer I 

Uncle. No doubt he thought the ship was one of the 
JPachydermata, 

Johnny. One of the what P 

Uncle, Paekydermata. That's the name by which they 
call the thick-skinned animals, like the rhinoceros. The 
hide of the rhinoceros will turn a musket-ball, so that it 
can only be wounded between the joints of its armour. 

Johnny. Oh ! did you see the stick insect and the leaf 
insect ? Th^ were both in one case together, and I never 
saw anything so curious in my life. The leaf insect^ had 
got wings exactly like oak leaves of very bright green, 
and the stick inseetf had got a body just like a little 
bit of dried shrivelled stick about three inches long : you 
certainly would think it was nothing but two or three 
sticks or a bnkdi. of leaves, if you did not look close into 
* The Phyllittm sycoifoUum, or walking leaf— Eaat Indies, 
t Bact&ria aarmenioaa, walking-stick — East Indies. 
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it. Then you would see legs and feet and eyes, showing^ 
that they were real animals. They were the only things 
that I cared mu^h to see in the insect department. 
In fact, I wondered why the gentlemen could have 
filled up their room so much with those long boxes full 
of flies and beetles. I saw some people looking at 
them very intently, and admiring the collection, wnich 
they said was a very good one ; but for my part I liked 
the birds* eggs better. 

Uncle. Well, I suppose that is more in the way of yon 
boys. But I hope you*re not one of those cruel ones who 
rob nests, and take away the poor birds* young for mere 
wanton pleasure. It*s a thoughtless and wicked thing 
in boys so to torture the feelings of the poor little bird ; 
for they have feelings, and they show it in a way that 
you can't mistake. You remember who says that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his knowing it. 

Johnny, Yes, uncle. Well, you know Tm a good boy, 
so of course I don't take birds* nests ! But I wonder 
whether you saw those two beautiful bison's horns. They 
were polished, and as black as coal, with beautiful stripes of 
white in each, and silver tops to them, making them into 
splendid covered cups. I snould think each of them must 
have been big enough to hold three quarts. And did you 
see that pair of long boots, made of tne skin of a boa-con» 
strictor P They looked just like brown leather, only they 
were covered all over with leather scales. There was a 
great bearskin cap, which used to belong to a Tartar in the 
Crimea. That reminds me that all one side of this room 
was covered with a great trophy of guns and swords and 
spears, and a whole set of chain-armour, such as we read of 
in old books. 

Uncle, I saw them, my boy, and could not help think- 
ing they were well placed amongst the wild beasts. Would 
that such weapons were only used against the wild beasts ! 
When I looked at some of those cruel weapons, Ghoorka 
knives and tulwars of the Beloochees, and thought 
that they might be perhaps even now stained with the 
blood of human victims, — and when I saw that poor Rus- 
sian's helmet all shot through, and remembered that that 
cruel shot had perhaps made a house desolate and a family 
fatherless, as well as sent a soul imprepared into the pre- 
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sence of its Maker — ^I could not help secretly sighing a 
pr^er that God would send the time speedily when wars 
and fightings shall cease upon earth. Tnat trophy of arms; 
beautnul as many of them were, and so prettily arranged, 
gave me very little pleasure to look at. But now let us 
come into the inner room ; there was a great attraction 
there all day long, if I mistake not. 

Johnny. Oh, yes ; there was more squeezing and push- 
ing there than anywhere ; and I did not wonder at it, for 
one of the gentlemen was there all the day, showing expe- 
riments of all sorts and kinds. He had got an electncal 
machine, and was giving shocks to anybody who liked it. 
I did not see many people try it a second time, but every- 
body seemed to be very anxious that everybody else should 
be shocked; and it was great fun to see the different ways in 
which different people took it. Some said, ** it is nothing," 
and others screamed outright, and others did nothing but 
laugh. Then they gave shocks with a galvanic battery, but 
these were quite dmerent ; instead of being one shocK and 
then all over, it kept on shaking you ; and when it was put 
on very strong it seemed as if it would twist you up double, 
and yet you could not let go the handlfts. There was a 
diving-bell, which went down every now and then, and two 
dolls in it ; and you saw it under water, and yet the dolls 
never got wet. Sut there was a little pump to send air 
in for the dolls to breathe. I saw a large air-pump too> 
and all sorts of curious experiments : a guinea and a feather 
falling to the ground in the same time. 
Uncle, How was that, Johnny P 

Johnny, Oh, they explained it to us that it is only the 
air which makes a feather flutter so in falling and keeps it 
np so long ; and when they pumped all the air out of a tall 
vessel in which the guinea and feather were, there was no- 
thing to stop the feather from falling just as fast as the 
guinea. The gentleman worked an electric telegraph too, 
which he had made himself, and explained it so clearly that 
almost anybody could understand ; but to remember his 
description was quite another matter, so I hope you won't 
expect me to describe it. There was a specimen of the 
electric telegraph wire which is to be laid down between 
England and Ainerica. When I heard it called " a cable," 
I thought it would be like a very thick rope,, such as they 
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fksten ships with, but it is only about three-quarters of an 
inch thick. The outside is made of a great many twisted 
iron wires, and the inside of gattapereha ; and then, quite 
in the middle, there are three little copper wires, which are 
to carry the messages. But I cannot understand how the 
iron wire is to hold together under salt water ; I should 
think it would soon rust throujgh and break. 

JJncU, I think I can ^plain that to you. It will very 
soon rust under water ; in fact, it will all rust away in 
time. But the very rusting of the iron will be the meaas 
of keeping the inner wires safe. 

Johmny. How can that be, uncle P 

Uncle, Just this way. I have often seen an old iron 
gun, or anchor, fished mp from the sand at liie bottom of 
tne sea, and instead of being all rusted away and gcme, 
the rust has formed quite a strong cement, and fastened 
stones and sand to the old iron ; so that Uie mass which 
was brought up was a great d^ bigger than the iron 
which had been lost. A piece of iron, rusting in this way, 
forms a most powerful cement, holding all the pebbles, 
and shells, and sand which it can reach in one mass 
together, called a conglomerate. You have often seen 
that black ironstone, which thejr find in the sand near the 
village. That ironstone is nothing more than a quantity 
of sand stuck together by a cement of rust of iron which 
has run in amongst it. S'ow you can understand, that all 
along the telegraph cable there will be formed, in time, a 
con^omerate of sand, and stones, and shells, which will 
be a muck more efiectual casing for the gutta percha and 
wire, than even the iron wire can be. 

Johnny, Well, that seems clear enough, only I cant 
imagine how any one could ever think of it— it seems so 
ingenious. It beats the api^e-paring machine. 

Uncle. Beats the what P 

Johnny. Oh, didnt you see the apple-paring machine P 
You lust stuck an apple on a three-prongea fork, and 
tumea a handle round three or four times, and the apple 
was pared as clean as a whistle. Perhaps you didn't 
observe the little loom, then, which would weave. It was 
not above ten inches square, but it would weave a bit of 
silk of a beautiful pattern. I never understood before how 
weaving was done ; but this made it as dear as possible. 
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And then \re were told that, about fifty years ago, there 
xLsed to be weaving-looms in some of the houses in this 

f parish ; and old fietty Webber, who died the other day, 
eft behind her sixteen pair of beautiful strong sheets, 
^vrbich her grandfather had woven, and which had lasted 
for years and years. I can't think why people don't 
^weave their own things now. Do you know, uncle P 

Uncle, It would require a wiser head than either you 
or I have got, Johnny, to go into all the causes why 
people, now-a-days, buy cheap things made by machinery, 
rather than things which will last much longer made by 
Ixand. It is certain, however, that the machines have beat 
tlie hands out of the market. And I suppose that people 
liave found out, by experience, that they can employ their 
time better than in making for themselves what they can 
"buy chejmer, though what they buy may not be so good 
or last so long. This does not apply, however, to knitting 
stodrings, and such like work, which any one can do in 
their leisure hours, and so unite amusement with profit. 
I'm glad to see that so many of the children are even now 
wearmg stockings and comforters of their own knitting. 
But we have quite forgotten the philosophical experi- 
ments. 

Johamy. "Well, so we have, and I don't know that I 
remember much more about them. The gentleman said 
that he had not time, in these short lectures, to do more than 
just to give a general idea of the great principles which 
his experiments showed.; and that his object was rather to 
attract the attention of the people to such subjects, and 
then^ when there were regular lectures given on them in 
the Institute, people would come, knowing what sort of 
things they were to see, and so it would not be altogeliier 
new to them ; and they would understand it all the better 
for having seen just so much as he was able to show them. 
XJTicle, I thmk that was very wise ; for, often in 
lectures, people are so much astonished and occupied by 
the novelty of the experiments, that they have no ears to 
hear the explanations. 
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CHAPTEE yn. 

Cotton and Manufactures — ^National Society's Exhibition — Coins and 
Tokens — Shin Plasters — Judaea Capta — ^Paper Money — Precious 
Stones. 

Uncle. I think we are coming very near to the end of 
our talk, Johnny. There's not much left for you to tell 
me about now, is there P 

Johnny, Oh, Tm not so sure of that. We have said 
nothing yet about the process of cotton, and the yarious 
manufactures, and the different metals and drugs — ^there 
were cases showing many of them in their different stages, 
raw and dressed, wrought and unwrought. There was a 
beautiful cabinet sent »to be exhibited, amongst many 
other things, from the National School Society. I think 
the Society must haye sent a sample of all the school 
materials in the world, and all the inventions which have 
been made for making learning easy. Beautiful maps, 
which were hung up on the sloping ceiling of the room ; 
and pictures which nelped to adorn the walls. Cabine t 
of shells and chemicals, cases of instruments, cheap micro- 
scopes, books and cards, and everything you could think 
of. But what pleased me most was, the " Cabinet of 
Objects." Something of everything, I'm sure, was in the 
drawers — ^all sorts of different metals and woods, and all 
sorts of cloths, and linen, and straw work. But we need 
not say much about this, for one of the gentlemen has 
bought the cabinet for the school, so we shall often be 
able to see the pretty things that are in it. I want you 
now, uncle, to tell me something about the coins, for I saw 
you looking at them as if they interested you a gqod deal; 
and yet I can't say I saw anything very interesting in 
them. 

Uncle. Well, I was pleaded with them because I saw 
amongst them a good many old friends from foreign lands, 
American, French, Spanish, Indian, Turkish, etc. They 
were all arranged according to the different nations, and 
then according to their dates. There were nearly 400 of 
them, and about 100 were English coins from William the 
Conqueror down to Queen Victoria. And from the rough 
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Ininps of silver wluch are cut off, and pass as current coin 
iiL India, down to that exquisitely-finished crown of Queen 
Victoria, they seemed to be of all sorts, and sizes, and 
varieties of pattern. There was William the Conqueror 
looking like a shrivelled ghost of a man (coining was a 
poor Sade in his days), and then fat Henry the Eighth, 
and old Queen Elizabeth, as prim and starched as ever, on 
well-coined jjieces. A rough crown piece of poor Charles 
tlie First, coined in the camp, and very rudely executed. 
And then came the coins with a cross on the back. Did 
you ever hear of crossing a person's hand with a coin P 
Johnny. No, never, uncle. 

Uncle, It is an expression often used by gipsies, and 
by people making bargains. It seems that the saying came 
from those coins havmg a cross at the back. If vou ob- 
served them you would see four coats of arms in tne form 
of a cross. The Russian money had the same device. 
The large two-rouble piece of the Emperor Paul had a 
very pretty cross made of four P*s (or TT's, for that is 
the Eussian way of writing P). I see that they are re- 
viving this sort of coining in England, too, making the 
cross with coats of arms on the bact. I hope it is a sign 
that the religion of the Cross of Christ is growing m 
England, and that Christians in England are not ashamed 
either of the sign or the reality of the Cross of Christ. Did 
you observe a very handsome dollar with a very siUy 
looking King's head upon it, and a little head of King 
George the Third stamped upon his neck P 

Johnny. Yes, I saw it; and there were two lines 
written underneath it, which I could not understand. I 
learnt them by heart on purpose to ask you : — 

" The head of a Guelph on the neck of on ass 
Will make four-and-sixpence for five shillings pass." 

Uncle, I'll explain it to you, my boy. At a time when 
the English were short of silver money they adopted a 
good many Spanish dollars and half-dollars, and stamped 
9ie King's head upon them, that people might pass them 
in England. The head of a Guelph means the head of 
George the Third, for that was the name of his family, 
and you have only to look at the face of the Spanish king 
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to be quite sure that he was the ass spoken of. The oain, 
as a Spamsh dollar, was worth abont foar-and-sixpe]i€»e, 
and when it had been marked with the head of our JEin^, 
it was considered good as a five-shilling pieoe of <nzr 
money. That is the meaning of the Terse as I nnd^stand 
it. Did yon see the '* substitute for slun plasters ?*' 

Johnny, Yes, I saw it, but I did not understand what 
it meant. 

Unde. It was an American token — ^not a regular coin — 
but a coin which certain people in America agreed to pass 
current amongst themselves, and they called it a ** 8u1>- 
stitute for shin plasters'' because it was intended to take 
the place of certain miserable little bits of paper-money 
whicn the government was issuing at that time. On tbue 
other side was, *' not one cent for tribute, milUons for 
defence." It was coined at the time that the Americans 
separated from the mother country ; and the inscription I 
fancy speaks pretty much the language of independenoey 
which was generally popular at that time. Talking of 
tribute and independence reminds me of that sad coin 
which represented the Iriumph of the Bomans over the 
Jews. Judea in captivity it was called, and there were the 
Isra^tes represented as weeping over their fallen and 
miserable state. That coin was struck by Titus after his 
teiumphant entrv into the Holy City. 

Johnny. And talking of shin plasters, reminds me of 
what I suppose was an Austrian shin plaster, exhibited. 
One of the gentlemen told me it was the smallest bank- 
note in existence, and that he had had a whole bundle of 
thempaid into his hands in Venice. 
Vncle. What was the amount of it P 
Johnny. Only five halfpence. 

Uncle. I remember ; and there was near it erne of the 
old French Revolutionary notes, an aesignat for twenty 
francs (nearly one pound), which was not worth much 
more than five halfpence before it had been issued very 
long. 

Johnny. What's the meaning of paper money being not 
worth as much as is marked upon it P 

Uncle. Why, a one-pound note is nothing more than 
a promise on the part oi Uie government to pay one pcmnd 
to anybody who brings that piece of paper to the jBaiik, 
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aand aaks for change. Now, if such a piece of paper comes 

into xnj hands, and I think that the goyemment may be 

overthrown, or for any other cause may not be able to pay 

its frdl debts when I ask for the change, then of course I 

shAll consider ihat the note in my hands is not worth all 

tlie money it pretends to be worth. Eyerything depends 

you see upon the credit of the goyernment sending out the 

note. The poor French king issued his one-pound assignats 

when he wanted money, and the people said, " Oh, no, a 

revolution is coming and you won t be able to jay, so we 

shfdl not giye you one pound for your promise of one 

pound," and so at first they ^aye a little less ; and then as 

the reyolution came nearer, they gaye less and less, because 

the king became less and less Ukely to pay,' and so at last 

it became almost worthless. There was some good honest 

gold money, that it did one's heart good to see — I mean 

those golden ducats, which are the purest gold there is-— 

thin and easily bent because the gold is so pure, and (as 

they say) as yellow as guineas used to be. The Jews are 

very fond of ducats, and ihey are good judges in money 

matters. The ducat is worth about seyen shillings and 

Bixpenee of our mcmey. The doges or dukes of Venice 

ooined ducats. One was exhibited, bearing the image of 

ih.e last doge, Manin, about a. d. 1790. Other dukes, in 

other countries, struck a similar coin, and this gaye the 

nmme of ducat to it. 

Johnny, I ihoo^t the Bussian coins the handsomest 
there. 

Uncle. So did I, especially the gold coins. Indeed, I 
belieye their coinage has been always yery good and pure, 
and their credit stands yery high; by which I mean 
that they haye always paid their debts honourably^ which 
is the best policy both for indiyiduals and for goyernments. 
THiat cUd you think of the twenty doUar .American gold 
piece? 

Johnny, Why, I thought I'd much rather haye it than 
a good many of those copper twopenny pieces, which were 
lost about the same size. But I d mucn rather haye had 
one of those beauidful precious stones, which were in a 
ease just by, than any of the coins. I could not help 
longing for that beautinil em^-ald or the great red ruby. 
Uncle, Well, I hope you did not covet them ; and, after 
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all, I think they would not have done you much good if 
you had had the whole lot, unless you had turned them 
into money. But what do you think the gentlemen put 
them in the exhibition for P 

Johnny, Oh, I heard one of them say that he thought 
it would interest some of us to see a specimen of every one 
of the precious stones ; and then he told us that when we 
read in the Book of B/Cvelation how the foundations of i^e 
walls of heaven are like jasper and emerald and topaz and 
amethyst, and aU the rest, and how the twelve gates of 
heaven are like twelve pearls, we might know what all 
these precious stones are like, and what a glorious and 
beautiful place heaven must be. 

Uncle, I am sure it was a very pretty moral to a very 
pretty tale. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

Conclusion — What have you Learned? — Ingenuity — Spread of In- 
telligence — Rich and Poor — The Debt Discharged. 

Uncle. Now, Johnny, we've come to our last day> 
and, I think, we have pretty well wound up our story 
about the Museum. I want, however, to hare a little 
tsdk with you by way of " moral." You know the best 
tale is nothing without some lesson being drawn from it. 
I want to know what you have learned from the Museum. 
You know very well that this was all intended for the 
benej&t of the people, yoimg and old ; and if anybody who 
went there has come away no wiser than before, as 
respects him, the exhibition has been a failure. So let's 
hear what you have learnt, and then I'll tell you what 
it has taught me. 

Johnny. Oh, I really don't know what to say I've 
learnt, it is so much. I don't know where to begin. I'm 
sure I never knew there were so many things in the 
world as I saw there, and then to think of all these things 
coming out of one or two parishes ! I've learnt that some 
of those people who lived so long ago, or so far off, that we 
think they must be barbarians and know nothing, are just as 
clever at some things as we are. Then I have determined 
I'll set to work and see if I can not make something worth 
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slio^wliiff, if we should ever have another exhibition. I 
do think I conld cut out the head of a man or a dog in a 
piece of chalk or a piece of wood, or I could make a table 
of rustic work, or I might learn to draw, as some of those 
little hoys* drawings are done so nicely ; but I'm deter- 
mined to try something against the next time. I don't 
know what I did not learn from looking through the micro- 
scopes. I remember thinking what a wonderful Gh>d ours 
mnst be who has made all those animals so small that you 
cannot see them without a strong glass, and yet so 
perfect in all their parts that you'd think, when you 
looked at them, they must be great big animals. I could 
not help thinking it was very kind in the gentlemen to 
labour as they did day after day, and week after week, 
to get the Museum for our amusement and instruction. 
This was the chief thing that made me quite determined 
to learn as much I comd about everything that I saw 
there. Although there is now a great jumble in my mind 
as to what I really do remember, yet I feel quite sure that 
many things wiU happen to me hereafter which I shall 
understand all the better for having seen this ^eat sight. 
I know I shall be always saying, " Oh, yes ; I saw that 
in the Museum," or " I remember one of the gentlemen 
explaining this or that to me." There are many, many 
things wmch I shall hear of, or look at more as if I under- 
stood them, in time to come. I think the Museum will 
have made aU of us children more what our master calls 
" intelligent." 

Uncle. Quite right, my boy. I'm sure that's just 
what was intended, and I do think you have seen the sight 
to some purpose. I think your little mind has grown, 
somewhat bigger in this happy week. There's another 
good thing which I think this exhibition has done, and 
which, I dare say, you would not think of. It has pre- 
sented the rich people of the neighbourhood in a very 
pleasing light to their poor brethren. It has shown the 
poor people that the nch do not consider their treasures 
to he intended for their own selfish pleasure ; but they 
are willing that all the people should have the enjoyment 
of seeing them. You know there were a great many very 
valuable things in that exhibition, many things wluch, if 
they had been lost or broken, money could not have 
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replaced, and yet ihej were all sent of their own RccocarcL, 
and of the kindness of their hearts by those who possessed 
them, in order that you all might have the pleasure o£' 
seeing for once in a way these beautiful things. Wo-pv-, 
I thmk that we ought to feel very thankful to thoso 
generous people who have trusted theur treasures in publio 
for our benefit. No doubt we owe much to the labours 
of the gentlemen who so well and laboriously arranged, 
the exnibition ; but the very thing which gave them so 
much to do, was the kindness with which those who had 
Miy thing to send heaped their treasures upon them for 
the sake of filling their Museum. If the exhibition had 
been of use in no other way, yet it would have been worth 
all the trouble and expense just to have such a prac- 
tical proof of the interest which some rich people 
take in the welfare of their poorer brethren ; and when 
I saw rich and poor, masters and servants, all jostling 
<me another in the crowd of spectators, I could not help 
feeling a spirit of thankfulness, as if that icy barrier which 
man has set up to guard his class was being thawed a 
little, and men were learning to look upon one another 
with sympathy and kindness, as if they were really 
brethren. I am sure that anything which tends to bring 
the different classes of society in mis nation together in ^ 
friendly intercourse must advance the cause of happiness ' 
and virtue amongst us. It has been too much ihe case in 
former times for the rich and the poor to stand apart from 
one another,' the rich saying " stana aside, for I am worthier 
than you," and the poor naturally hating and despising 
those who had not nobUity of soul enough to see that aU 
mankind are brethren. There was a time when rich men 
talked contemptuously of " paupers," and educated people 
thought that it was wise ana safe to keep learning out of 
the reach of the " lower orders," when masters t^dked of 
employing " hands," and all the higher classes, as they 
called themselves, seemed to have forgotten that those 
whom Gk)d had placed below them in the scale of society 
had yet hearts to feel, and heads to learn, and souls to live 
for ever. Thank God, those days, I do beheve, have passed 
away ! People do seem to be opening their eyes to the 
truth that the greatest danger that can possibly threaten 
a nation is to have a mass of ignorance and discontent 
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festering below the surface of society, because those who 
haTe the means of diffusing knowledge and happiness have 
clioked up the channels tliSough which they ought to flow. 
X look upon every such eflbrt as the present as one amongst 
many symptoms appearing on every side to show that tne 
liigher classes in tnis country are waking ut> to see what is, 
I -will not call it their bounden duty, but tneir highest in- 
terest, their only safety. 

Whether or not you will ever have another exhibition 
in this place, or whether the experiment has proved so suc- 
cessful here that the example will be followed in other 
country places, I know not ; but of this I feel assured, that 
in your village the truth is recognised that it is the want 
of resources that sends men to the alehouse and ruin, and 
tHat the best means of saving them is to lead them to 
higher thoughts and purer interests than those sensual in- 
dulgences which are tne necessary resort of the uneducated 
man. This is especially the case in the country ; and 
it is there that I should rejoice to hear of such efforts 
as this being generally carried out. There is little elevating 
or purifying to the mind in the pursuits and business of 
country life. So far from it, there seems to be a depress- 
ing tendency in the mere drudgery of agriculture wmch is 
sufficiently marked by the stooping forms and duU, heavy 
countenances which meet you at every turn in the country. 
I)ull employrients and hard work call for relief and relaxa- 
tion ; and it is generally too true that the only relief and 
relaxation to be found is in the licence " to be drunk on 
the premises." Let the wealthy men of England only feel 
that they owe a debt to those who labour for them with 
the sweat of their brow — a debt not discharged when they 
have paid their weekly pittance of wages — a debt whict 
they will only have fiilly discharged when they have done 
their utmost to enlarge the intellects and teach the souls 
of their dependents ; and then a reign of peace and good- 
will, of prosperity and happiness, wnl be begun which Old 
England never yet has witnessed. Poor and rich will feel 
that they are jomed together in bonds of mutual depend- 
ence ; all will work together for the good of all, and for 
the glory of their common God and Father. 
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